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We Expect a Great Year 














To is simply to remind 
our readers of our great 
subscription increase last sea- 
son, and to say that we are 
planning on an even more 
vigorous subscription cam- 
paign this fall and winter. 
The Chnistian Century is 
probably the only religious 
weekly in the United States 
that has made a gain in the 
past two years. Other pa- 
pers have lost heavily in their 
subscription lists. The 
Christian Century was never 
growing so well. Our 
readers, enjoying the paper 
themselves, seem to take 
delight in introducing it to 
their thoughtful friends. 
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when paid im advance. Canadian 
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Discontinuamoce—in order that sub- 
gcribers may not be annoyed by 
failure to receive the paper, it is 
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time paid in a@vance (unless so 
ordered), but continued pending in- 
struction from the subscriber. If 
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notice should be sent and all ar- 
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Change of addrese—In ordering 
change of address give the old as 
well as the new. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





" The Disciples Publica- 
es tion Society is an or- 
Publication ganization through 
Soci which churches of the 
ety Disciples of Christ 
seek to promote un- 
denominational and 
Christianity. 


constructive 
The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 
_The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * © « 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. a 2 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an — of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not - 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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of The Christian Ceatury end wish to be numbered among 
by their gifts. 


Dear Friends:—I believe in the spirit and 
botantial way 
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PRAYER 


Magnify Thy church, O God, in the eyes and lives of all the people. Cleanse its 
courts of selfishness and pettiness. Strengthen its fellowship in service and suffering. 
Hold it aggressively true to righteousness and mercy throughout the war and make it 
ready for the task of moral and spiritual reconstruction after the war. 


| 

Bless Thy ministers, our Father, in their leadership of service. Make them examples | 
to the flock in word and deed and life. Make them large enough to encompass the world | 
in their affections and their enemies in their prayers. And, O Lord, since there are so } 
few for so great a task, and since there are so many churches without ministers, and 
since there are so many fields without churches because there is no preacher to testify 
of Thy Son, and since so many nations have only just begun to hear of Thee, send forth, 
Thou Lord of the Harvest, we beseech Thee, more and better laborers into the white fields 

of the wide world. Choose the finest and the best from our homes and our churches and | 

send them out with Thy blessing upon them, to bring all the people back to God. 






















As the ministers and missionaries who are now leading Thy people, and those who 
shall come into the service with them and after them, give themselves wholly to Thy 
work, strengthen their hands for their tasks and cheer their hearts with the fellowship 

of their brethren and the abundance of their converts. Deliver them from anxiety about i 
their daily bread, while they preach, and in the waiting time after their strength is spent. | 








Bless the agencies through which the missionary and benevolent work of the churches 
is done. May they be faithful to every duty and responsive to every call. Give their 
officers and directors strength for their tasks, wisdom for their problems, grace for their 
trials, and courage for their conflicts. 







Bless the colleges in the supreme task of Christian education. May they be true to ! 
the Christ and efficient in their work. May they give to Thy Kingdom ministers and 
missionaries for every field, consecrated men and women for every calling and standards | 
of life and conduct for every citizen. Make them to be a mighty influence in all the edu- | 
cation of our land that righteousness may be exalted above gold, duty above pleasure 
and service above pride. 


We thank Thee, Our Father, for the Men and Millions Movement, binding together 
these organizations of Thine, and calling all Thy people to larger consecration of wealth | 
and of life. We praise Thee for the millions of dollars devoted to THY service through 
its testimony and for the thousands of choice young lives turned to the complete service 
of Thy Kingdom through its challenge. We bless Thee for the brotherly love which 
Thou hast engendered through this Movement of Thine, and for the high ideals and 
standards of Christianity which it has brought into hundreds of churches and thousands 
of lives. 














Bless the leaders and the teams of workers as they go forward in the final year of 
the campaign. Make them worthy of the confidence and affection of Thy people and 
give them that confidence and affection in full measure. May they be received as Thy 
messengers and as those who bring good tidings. May those who hear their reports of 
what Thou art doing among the nations count it their chief joy to enter into full part- 
nership with Thee in the world’s redemption. Make the complete success of the Move- 
ment an inspiration to all Thy people and the beginning of fuller, gladder service, to the 
praise of Thy name and the Glory of Thy Son. Amen. 
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Opening the Autumn Campaign 


WE NEED A MILITANT CHURCH FOR THIS 
HOUR. 

It was while the Disciples slept that Jesus was 
betrayed. Few passages in all the Bible have a deeper 
pathos than the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
\n agonizing Christ and slothful, sleeping disciples 
form a contrast that challenges the attention of every 
student of the gospels. 

The record makes some excuse for the disciples. 
[hey were not wholly faithless, nor were they entirely 
indifferent. They had made many sacrifices and en- 
dured many a long journey in behalf of the gospel. On 
the fateful night when their Lord needed them most, 
they felt that they had earned the right to sleep. 

This hour is another Gethsemane of Christ. He 
has been sold for thirty pieces of silver. Venal spirits 
high in the councils of the world have been ready to 
deliver him up. 

x * 


lt has been in these hours of crisis that the church 
has been complaining most of the indifference of Christ- 
ians. Our churches in recent years have been poorly 
filled. Former “pillars” in the house of God have for- 
saken the sanctuary for the dusty highways on the 
Lord’s day, choosing speed thrills rather than the high 
of duty. Moving picture shows have with many 
persons eclipsed in importance the meetings of re- 


ligion 


4 


alls 


Chere has been less of the proselyting spirit. There 
is an interest in gaining converts which makes people 
the children of perdition than before, as our 


Lord bore witness concerning the work of the Phari- 
sees. But true religion also has its recruiting work, and 
when this interest is low it reveals a feeble life in the 
church. 


\s we remember last year’s work, many of us are 
compelled to confess that in the midst of the most 
challenging situation of our whole lives, the church 
has not risen to the occasion. 

Soon churches will be observing “Rally Day” or 
Home-Coming Day.” There will be a bustle of prepa- 
and the counting of will be the cri- 
terion of success in some communities. Since life 
itself does not go forward on any dead level, but has its 
hills and valleys, it is of course natural that the church 
should have its big days for rousing special devotion 

making special pleas. These days find their sig- 
nicance in the message which is given the people on 
the day when the whole parish responds to the call 
| comes to see what it is all about. 

rhe church must ask the assembling of the people 
gether in regular fashion. One pastor reported the 
other day that only twenty per cent. of the audience 
n one Sunday returned the following week. So many 


ration 


noses 


people of the community go to church once a month, 
hat the congregation has little sense of fellowship 
because of the fact that the members are not in the 





church at the same time. All social cooperation de- 
pends upon fellowship. A few months ago a seventy- 
five thousand dollar church building was closed in a 
Chicago suburb. There was no lack of money, but the 
congregation had grown so small that it was found im- 
possible to secure any minister of ability to preach 
there. A fundamental for the church is a faithful wor- 
shiping congregation. 

This is a time for the church to insist upon the 
revival of religious conversation. No other conversa- 
tion is half so interesting. People always like to listen 
to it, but few can engage in it. The religious experience 
of many is shallow and their thinking is inadequate. 
They dread to reveal this by any sort of discussion. 
We shall not find a deeper religious life, however, unless 
we stimulate the spiritual life by using what we have. 
The need of the hour is lay expositors of the gospel 
who can, every day in the week, meet the new ques- 
tions the world is asking. 

It is a time to encourage everybody in frankness 
concerning religion. Evasive treatment of fundamental 
questions for the sake of some sort of fictitious peace 
has weakened Disciple churches for a decade. Lay 
people want the truth in religious matters more than 
anywhere else. The opening of the fall campaign is 
a time for the minister to promise his people an honest 
dealing with present-day problems. If the people are 
convinced that they are going to hear fresh preaching, 
they will return after the rally day is over. 


x * 


The church must at this hour develop an apologetic 
for herself. Many, like H. G. Wells, are preaching a 
religion without any church. Some call it the religion 
of honesty. Some give the name religion to their stray 
thoughts in ethics, sociology or philosophy. The Christ- 
ian believes that religion without a church is a disem- 
bodied spirit, a ghost that walks at night, but not a 
strong man to do a day’s work. 

We have work for our hands. There are the every- 
day war duties of social ministry in which the church 
may distinguish herself by her zeal. There is the spirit- 
ual service of building up faith, fostering courage, 
stimulating good cheer, quickening faith in immortality 
and bringing God nearer to souls in distress. 

The service of the Christian is not by conscription, 
but by enlistment. The forced draft will not work in 
the church. These are days for preachers to make 
their people see the value of Christian service. Eng- 
land won the biggest moral victory of the war by re- 
cruiting a monster army with the methods of per- 
suasion. 

On rally day, every minister is a recruiting officer 
for Jesus Christ. His task is to shame slackers, to de- 
fine issues and call for a renewed loyalty and a definite 
enlistment in Christian service. In the days of our 
Lord’s great need, we must not be found sleeping. 





THE SPIRIT OF ILLINOIS DISCIPLES 


LiE recent convention at Taylorville, Illinois, 

marked a new epoch in the work of the Disciples 

in that state. The old, inadequate methods of mis- 
sion work were set to one side. Henceforth the Illinois 
Christian Missionary Society will cease to talk about 
putting a church in every village in the state and will 
rather ask the question, “Where are the Disciples need- 
ed?” The work of the society will be to bring weak and 
struggling congregations into successful methods of 
work and into a true comprehension of the task the 
Disciples have set themselves to do. 

In a program of three days, hardly one of the old 
slogans of reaction was heard. When the program was 
announced, some were curious to see how the Dis- 
ciples of Illinois would respond. One lonely man wrote 
a letter protesting the presence of Professor W. C. 
Bower and of Herbert L. Willett, Jr., on the program. 
rhe latter was detained from the convention by import- 
ant business of the Armenian commission in the east 
Che former came and received from the convention a 
most kindly and enthusiastic reception 

rhe new state secretary, Rev. H. H. Peters, has a 
program for Illinois \fter ten years, if his program 

idhered to, there may be fewer churches, but there 
vill be better churches and more Disciples. These 
churches will be organized into an effective force, and 
ur people will achieve a new place of leadership among 
the religious bodies of the state 

Chere has never been a convention, at least in re- 
ent years when there was a spirit sO religious and so 


ree. The ministry of the state has been strengthened 
by many young men of the best training, and the veter 
ans show evidences of growth and development in their 


TRANSYLVANIA PROSPEROUS 


LL friends of liberty and progress will rejoice 
A in the good fortune which has befallen Transy! 
vania University this autumn. Most schools are 
uffering a slump in enrollment, but Transylvania will 
have almost the normal number of students. While the 
state university in Lexington has enrolled only seventy 
per cent. of its usual student body the first week, the 
enrollment at Transylvania has been over ninety per 
ent, and the students are still coming Che freshman 
class is said to be the largest in the history of the 
school 
The success of Transylvania is in the adequacy 
of her educational program. The administration of the 
school has not felt any need of yielding to obscurantist 
influence nor of sacrificing its ideals for the sake of 
business interests. Every school among the Disciples 
will be strengthened by the success of Transylvania 
this year 
Meanwhile, the success of the school will be a 
strength to the faith of all of us. Some have thought 
that reverence and the scientific spirit could not dwell 
under one roof. As the work is done at Transylvania 
from year to year, with a faculty that fears no re- 
actionary influence building up a great loyal student 
body devoted to the interests of the church, we shall 
have a new confidence in the things which we have 


believed 





EDITORIAL 


Let us not fear that the churches will not be ready 
for the Transylvania young men. A certain preacher 
of Illinois had his son in Transylvania last year. When 
disquieting charges were made against the school, this 
preacher sent for his son and asked him to preach in the 
village church on the first chapter of Genesis. The 
villagers declared that they had never learned so much 
from a single sermon! The father sent his boy back 
to school in the happy confidence that Transylvania 
would turn him out a powerful preacher of the Christ- 
ian gospel 


CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR MISSIONARY 
LEADERS 


HE Presbyterian Board of Foreign MisSions is 

in dire straits this year. Although there was a 

big increase in its income last year, there is re- 
ported a forty per cent. shortage in the receipts this 
year ; and in addition to this doleful condition, the board 
faces the fact that the expenses of the work have been 
increased by $300,000. The Presbyterians are a very 
resourceful people and they will find some way out 
of this plight. We tell the story only that we may 
appreciate the more the efforts of our own missionary 
leaders 

\lmost every one of our national societies except 
the American Christian Missionary Society has made 
a large increase this year. The largest increase has 
been that of the Foreign Society. 

This organization has gathered a working force 
of consecrated officers who are genuinely devoted to 
their task and who have expert knowledge of its nature. 
They have not lowered their ideals in answer to criti- 
cism but have tried to render a service which had in it 
the fear of God but not the fear of man. 

The society has been able to show concrete re- 
sults of the most satisfying and enduring kind. Upon 
many of its mission fields today, the chief problem is 
the problem of success. Converts are coming faster 
than they can be cared for. Hospitals are over-crowded 
with patients and every form of service is meeting with 
new appreciation. 

Disciples of Christ will soon have no reason for 
shame on account of the place they have claimed for 
themselves in the redemption of the world. The mis- 
sionary program of the past century is the biggest thing 
Christendom has to its credit since the days of the 
apostles. - The Disciple missionary leaders have heard 
the call of a great and significant task. 


THE FUNERAL OF JOHN BARLEYCORN 


HE closing of all the distilleries of the United 

States on the evening of September 8 was an his- 

toric event. The making of whiskey is prohibited 
during war-time as an act for the conservation of food. 
It is doubtful whether its manufacture will ever be 
resumed again. Whiskey, however, will continue to 
be sold as it is withdrawn from bond. 

Meanwhile, the various liquor organizations try to 
make spasmodic efforts at reform. The Chicago Brew- 
ers’ Association proposes to advocate the passing of an 
ordinance which would prohibit dancing and cabaret 
entertainments in connection with the sale of liquor 
They see that unless something is done, the whole trade 
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will be swept away before the coming avalanche of pro- 
hibition votes. 

\ certain minister in the west is reported to have 
preached a funeral sermon over John Barleycorn one 
Sunday evening. It must have been a very difficult 
performance. One is always expected to say some- 
thing good about the dead, and that is rather difficult 
in connection with the funeral we mention. Of all 
criminals, John Barleycorn has had the least of good 
in his career. 

The dry forces will abate none of their vigor be- 
cause of this victory. Significant as it is, it does not 
mark the final downfall of an evil business. After the 
war there will be put forth many pleas in behalf of the 
saloon, and chief among these will be the plea that we 
need the revenue from the business. The shackles of 
whiskey revenue were fastened upon us in the civil war 
period. It is significant that during the present war, 
we have voluntarily renounced the whiskey revenue. 

Good economists now recognize that the whiskey 
tax is the most unjust of all forms of taxation, for it 
places the burden upon the poor and the women and 
hildren. The rich brewer or distiller or saloon-keeper 
does not pay the tax, but the ultimate consumer, who 
is least able to pay it, foots the bill. 


MAKING BIG CHRISTIANS 


[ is the impression of the non-church-going part of 
the community that Christians are a rather narrow- 
minded lot of folks with an exaggerated sense of 
their importance in the community. This is doubtless 
true estimate of some of the members of the church. 
[he motives that impelled them to join were trifling in 
their significance. 
lf one will go around and ask people why they 
joined a certain church, the replies will indicate the 
emptiness of many religious lives. One woman joined 
because she thought her daughter would meet the right 
sort of young people there. A man joined because he 
| a friend who attended there. Here is one who 
ined because the music was good and there is another 
© joined because the pastor belonged to his secret 
lraternity. 
Meanwhile, the pastors themselves have unwisely 
built up numbers by appealing to just such motives 
making their pastoral rounds. The church roll has 
umulated from year to year its increasing burden of 
‘dead timber.” 
Chere is just one way to make a great church, and 
is to build up a membership which has great con- 
ictions. The congregation with no sense of a cause 
ill have no loyalties stronger than are to be found 
social clubs. 
The best members of the church will be those that 
me up from the kindergarten with never a break in 
their religious experience and growing all the time in 
the things of the spirit. Plucking brands from the burn- 
ing is a very spectacular process, but for the most part 
the church will make its big Christians by educating 
them from childhood in the ideals of Jesus Christ. 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT 


HE quadricentennial of the posting of the ninety- 
five theses on the church door at Wittenberg is 
approaching, and Christian people are giving 
iresh attention to the question of the meaning and 
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value of the Protestant reformation. Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are circulating tracts which 
set forth the significance of the work of Luther. Roman 
Catholic literature is adverse, of course, for the hatred 
of the older communion for the German monk is tra- 
ditional and deeply seated, which fact makes it diffi- 
cult for a Roman Catholic scholar to give a fair judg- 
ment of the Protestant movement. 

Protestants have been accustomed to say that the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism is justification 
by faith. Catholics insist that the fundamental error of 
our system is the insistence upon the right of private 
judgment. In one case, the matter is stated in terms 
of doctrine; in the other, it is presented in vital terms. 
We are quite willing to discuss the religious issue in 
those terms which are proposed by our Catholic critics. 

In trusting his own private judgment, a man has in 
reality done the only thing possible for him. Were he 
to choose to join the Catholic church, the initial act 
would be an act of private judgment, even though sub- 
sequent intellectual acts might be the following, as 
best he could, the doctrinal statements of the church. 
The most obedient man in the world would have only 
an approximate intellectual obedience to the church, 
for each man would inevitably have his individual re- 
action to a doctrine. 

Protestantism accepts the inevitable fact of man’s 
individualism. There are no two minds alike, as there 
are no two leaves alike. We seek to enlarge the free- 
dom of the human soul rather than to limit it. 

Our faith in the faith is so much the greater in that 
we believe that truth itself will bring unity. The long 
processes of the ages will prove that Protestantism, 
with its recognition of the right of private judgment, 
is the only possible ground for unity in religion. 
Catholic unity has failed, and Protestant unity of au- 
thority has failed. There will follow a unity based on 
freedom. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF THE PARSONAGE 


IX ministers were conversing in a hotel room after 

a church convention session. They had known 

each other for many years and they might dare to 
talk freely of their personal affairs. They were above 
the average in education and ability. Only one in the 
six had protected his family against misfortune by any 
significant savings. This man had borrowed money, 
invested in stocks, and contrary to the usual experience 
of this sort, had made enough money to endow his 
family for a generation. The other men live daily 
under the haunting fear of what might happen. 

They remembered that one minister, seeming well 
and strong, was suddenly stricken with paralysis. An- 
other minister was ill for six months without resources. 
The war has increased the dangers of financial mis- 
fortune, for the minister never lived on so short a 
budget as now. 

Under the economic burdens of the time, more 
and more ministers have gone into business to protect 
their families. This has lowered the efficiency of some 
men, and others have given up entirely the work of 
preaching the gospel. 

There is need for a national movement for a fifty 
per cent. increase in ministers’ salaries. Most lines 
of work are better paid and business men are taking 
larger profits. The salaried man bears most of the 














burden of the economic disturbance. Unless the church 
does something to prevent the tragedies of the parson- 
age, things will happen which will greatly discredit 







religion 








THE PROBLEMS OF GROWING CHILDREN 


MERICAN families have definitely broken away 
A from the repressive authority which has charac- 

terized European domestic life. The result has 
been that in too many families the children have grown 
up like Topsy, untutored and uncared for. The lack 
of parental care has been partly atoned for by extra- 
ordinary efforts put forth by schools, play-ground and 
but there can never be any com- 








olunteer agencies, 
pensation to a child for the lack of parental control. 
judge Ben B. “It does not require 
much knowledge to ‘raise’ children, provided they are 
to be raised as cattle or cabbages, but a very great 
leal of knowledge, understanding and care is required 
for developing children out of the meager and com- 
mon-place, ordinary type into men and* women having 
i broad outlook and uplook 
children looked to the street 
a mother the street really is, 






Lindsay says 








In towns and cities, the 
as a mother. How 
all intelligent edu- 
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tors would agree 

\s a basis for child training, there must be parent 
no knowledge so difficult to ac- 
knowledge which would make 
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re just now as the 
















rents intelligent for their tasks Many of them 
uld like to know how to intelligently perform their 
inctior s educators There might be place in the 
Sunday School for a class which would deal exclusively 
ith the problems of parents 
Children at arious stage develop wrong atti 
ve Phe may be irbed by substituting other and 
etter activities Che problem of parenthood in the 
( ‘ to keep evil from becoming 
ibitua 
the program religious education now so clear- 
orni ect rv the future of the church 
ist rest k wy the cooperation of an intelligent 
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ch led it to act when it did arise from a long delayed and reluctant con- 


i that this ts no ordinary war which the world is waging. 
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parenthood. Home and church and school must find 
a basis for the division of labor in bringing up a child 
in the way he should go. In this division of labor, the 
great burden will rest upon the parents. 






THE CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


HEN the Sunday school was first organized it 
was a semi-secular institution. It came into 
being that the poor children of London might 
be taught to read and write, as there were no public 
schools which these children might attend. As the 
Bible was used as a school reader, there came an ap- 
preciation of the religious significance of these schools. 

Then there was a period when these schools lived in 
the churches by sufferance. Many preachers did not 
attend the Sunday school and some religious people 
regarded them as unscriptural innovations. It is within 
our own generation that the Sunday school has come 
to be organized as a legitimate part of every church 
program. Even yet the school is exploited for the 
church rather than treated as a real school. 

Well-ordered schools now have the superintendent 
elected by the church and regarded by the church as a 
church officer. The work of the Sunday school is not 
that of some separate society but it is an integral part 
of the work of the church itself. 

The financial treatment of the Sunday school by 
the church is not always above reproach. There are 
still many churches which expect the Sunday school 
to contribute to the church rather than the church to 
contribute to the Sunday The educational 
equipment of a modern Sunday school is far more ex- 
pensive than it used to be. There are many churches 
which call upon the church to appropriate money to 
the Sunday school every year for equipment. 

The Sunday school in some communities has but 
little loyalty to the church. The members do not at- 
tend the preaching service. In such communities, the 
bigger the school is, the worse it is for the church. The 
duty of the community to the church needs to be taught 
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in the schools 












It is no con- 
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petty policies « profits. It is a mighty and all embracing struggle between two conflicting principles of 
n dv it is a conflict between the divine right of kings to govern mankind through armies and nobles and the 
f the peoples of the earth who toil and endure and aspire to govern themselves by law in the freedom of individual 
d the he supreme struggle between autocracy and democracy. No nation can stand aside and 
free from its effects. The tu stems cannot endure together in the same world. If autocracy triumphs, military 
howe tful of dominion, supreme strength, intolerant of human rights, holding itself superior to law, to morals, 
compassion, will crush out the free democracies of the world. To this great conflict for human rights and 
seman liberty America has committed herself. There can be no backward step. There must be either humiliating 
nd degrading subn terrible defeat glorious victory. It was no human will that brought us to this pass. 
President. It was not Congress. It was not the press. It was not any political party. It was not any 
rp f our people. It was that in the providence of God the mighty forces that determine the destinies of 
e control human purpose have brought to us the time, the occasion, the necessity, that this peace- 
heot long enjoying the blessings of liberty and justice for which their fathers fought and sacrificed shall again 
es for conflict, and with all the forces of manhood nurtured and strengthened by liberty offer again the 


sions and of life itself, thet this nation may still be free, that the mission of American democracy shall 


Senator Elihu Root in his Chicago Speech. 

















What Is Patriotism? 


By James I. Vance 


An Address Delivered at the Northfield Summer Conference 


to look after its self-preservation ? 

Is that nation greatest whose am- 
bition is its own development, and 
whose sole solicitude is its own pro- 
tection? Are we to think only of our- 
selves? Are we to say “America for 
the Americans”? I am not asking: “Is 
this natural?” It is perfectly natural, 
but I am asking: “Is it wise?” “Is it 
right ?” “Is it best?” “Is.it Christian ?” 


I the greatest thing a nation can do 


NATIONALISM TOO LIMITED 


Christ looked beyond all this. Christ 
taught us that the tie is most sacred 
which binds us to all men. Christian- 
ity is but another name for interna- 
tionalism, and that is just the secular 
name for foreign missions. Christian- 

does not teach that we are to be 
areless and indifferent in our attitude 
towards our own country, but it does 
teach that the things are greatest that 
are held in common by all men every- 
where. Internationalism is greater 
than nationalism, because rights are 
sacred not because they are national, 
but because they are human. 

We have some things that are called 

gehts by reason of the fact that we 
are citizens of America, but those are 
rather in the nature of privileges. 
Rights are ours because we are human 
beings. Rights are ours because the 
great struggles of humanity are the 
same. An Armenian suffers when 
his wife and child are slain before his 
eyes just as much as if he were a Ger- 

in. The black man suffers just as 
uch when his liberty is taken away 
from him as he would if he were under 
white skin. Internationalism is 
greater than nationalism because ra- 
cial values include all national values. 


A NEW AMERICA EVOLVING 


Every nation has its great outstand- 
ing virtue. Germany has efficiency. 
Great Britain has stood for constitu- 
tional government. The French have 
emphasized liberty. But international- 
ism gathers up all these values, and 
because of this fact it becomes greater 
than the cause of a single nation. All 
the great leaders of the race have been 
internationalists. All of the great 
prophets of the race have been inter- 
nationalists. Their dream has not 
been the supremacy of any one class of 
people, but it has been the dream of 
humanity, of brotherhood. The same 
is true of the great poets. They have 
not sung the song of a sect, or of a 
ingle people, or of a single nationality. 
They have sung the song of the 
time when men the world over shall 


brothers be. It is the creed of the 
great statesmen of the world. 

I believe that this is the message 
that we, as a nation, need to ponder 
seriously at this time, because we are 
tempted in these days of war to think 
chiefly of defending ourselves, for- 
getting that the nation that does no- 
thing but defend itself will soon have 
to protect itself. Let us not forget 
that the nation that is trying to save 
other nations by that very attitude be- 
comes invincible. We are getting a 
new birth of patriotism today. That 
must be evident to the most superficial 
student of current events. Our Na- 
tion has leaped out into a new life, and 
the result is the red-blooded, grimly- 
defiant, splendidly-reliant American of 
today who is not any more like the 
ease-loving, pleasure-seeking, profit- 
sharing, money-making, money- 
spending, troubie-avoiding, pussy- 
footing creature of a few months 
ago than a jelly-fish is like a battle- 
ship. 

We have been looking upon nations 
engaged in this great war, and we have 
been impressed with some of the bless- 
ings that have come to them, despite 
the frightfulness of it, and despite the 
awful carnage. 


THE REDEMPTION OF A PEOPLE 


Then we turn from our survey of 
these other nations to look at our own. 
We are discovering that there are cer- 
tain by-products of the war which are 
in themselves something of a compen- 
sation. America is a greater nation 
than it was a year ago. I am prouder 
of being an American than ever be- 
fore. I can look the world in the face 
without any shame. Life has become 
invested with a deeper purpose for 
all of us. Everybody has found some- 
thing to do, something worth doing. 
People who have been living a shal- 
low and frivolous life all at once are 
discovering that life has a serious 
purpose, that there is something big 
to do, that life is being exalted by 
the lifting power of a pure and noble 
purpose. 

We are discovering simpler and 
saner methods of living. If the con- 
dition that obtained in the big cities 
a year ago had continued, there is no 
telling where we would have come 
out as a Nation. It was a carnival of 
extravagance; it was a riot of self- 
indulgence. Money quickly made in 
the manufacture of munitions was be- 
ing poured out like water. But this 
war has stirred us, has shamed us. 
The sound common sense and moral 
fibre of the Nation have asserted them- 


selves in the return to simpler and 
saner living. We are learning to give. 
We are learning to give with the sac- 
rificial spirit. We are getting con- 
trol of certain great national abuses. 
We are getting legislation that is go- 
ing to enable us to put these grain 
sharks and food gamblers out of busi- 
ness, and we are dealing the liquor 
traffic some heavy blows. We have 
made big advances in the socializing 
of our democracy. 


LOYALTY COMING TO HAVE MEANING 


We are getting a new birth of pat- 
riotism. We are learning to love our 
country better. We are learning to 
prize more highly the blessings that 
have come down to us. We are im- 
patient of any man who speaks lightly 
of the American flag. 

During the Red Cross campaign 
in Nashville the working people gave 
most cheerfully. That was true all 
over the country. The workingman 
gave more freely in proportion to his 
ability. In one of the shops in Nash- 
ville one of our workers one day was 
talking with a man where every man 
but one had given something. This 
one man declined. When asked for 
the reason he said, “Why should | 
give? What do I care for America? 
What do I care for the flag? What 
has it ever done for me?” The 
proprietor of the factory said, “George, 
come with me into the office.” When 
they had reached the office, he said to 
the bookkeeper, “How much do we 
owe this man?” The bookkeeper told 
him, and he at once paid the work- 
man. Then he said, “You get out of 
here. A man who talks about his 
country and flag the way you doisa 
dangerous man to have around any- 
where.” 

Well, we feel sorry for the poor 
fool, but he got what he deserved. We 
are learning to love our country more 
in these days, and “our country” now 
is not a mere phrase. It is some- 
thing worth living and worth dying 
for. If we get nothing more out of 
this war than this, then it will be a 
compensation for all that it costs us. 


THE LARGER MEANING OF PATRIOTISM 


Now what is patriotism? Well, it is 
being true to the flag. It is being loyal 
to the emblem of a nation’s honor, not 
merely because of what the piece of 
bunting is in itself, or because of its 
associations although that is enough 
to make us respect it. There is some- 
thing behind the flag, and patriotism 
means being true to that. The flag 
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stands for the thing that has taken 
us into this war. 

What is that something ? 
what was the primal issue? Well, it 
was the freedom of the seas. We 
were unwilling to surrender that at 
the behest of sea raiders and pirates 
This freedom was something that we 
had been contending for for a long 
time. Then there was the destruction 
of property joth Great Britain and 
Germany were guilty there, and as far 
as property losses were concerned we 
willing to wait for an adjust- 
ment. Money can pay for the prop- 
erty, but no amount of money can pay 
for human life. And when the first 
American lives were lost in this cam- 
paign of Teuton piracy the die was 
Now the issue has widened and 
deepened. We are fighting for the 
right of people to govern themselves 
We are fighting for the right to live 
at peace with other nations. We are 
That is what we 

It was the issue 
War We 
representation 1s 
war 


Precisely 


were 


cast 


fighting to be free 
have ever fought for 
n the Revolutionary 
laxation without 
tvranny It was the issue in the 
between the States. It was the 
of local self-government on the one 
ind the issue of emancipation 
a State issue and an in 
dividual issu Thoughtful people 
will agree that both these issues won 
wnflict. It was the 
the Spanish-American War, 
ided that a_ little oppressed 
should have the 


said, 


issue 


e other 


in that great ce Issuc 
when 
we de 
country right to go\ 
ern itself. It was the issue at Bunker 
Hill and at King Mountain, when the 
North and the sons of the 
fought in the 
Nation one 


ons of the 


South war th nade 


this 


WHY ARE WE FIGHTI> 


While the issue has thus 
out, it has also narrowed down, and 
we are fighting today because of un 
speakable German horrors. We are 
fighting because of outraged Belgium. 
We are fighting because of the murder 
lith Cavell. We are fighting the 
nation that sank the Lusitania and 
then struck a medal for it. We are 
fighting the nation that poisons Red 
Cross bandages, that murders women 
and helpless little school children and 
calls it war, that at nothing to 
accomplish its end, that would, if it 
could, destroy freedom and slay mercy 
out of the earth. We are fighting and 
aying that it shall not rule this earth 
so long as there is a dollar of Ameri- 
ounce of American 


widened 


of | 


stops 


can money or an 
manhood left 

hat is patriotism. That is the 
thing that has taken us into this war 
(ur contention for the freedom of the 
seas, our contention for the right of 
free people to govern themselves, our 
unspeakable German 


protest 


| against 


frightfulness—that is what our flag 
stands for today. 


“BEING TRUE TO THE FLAG” 


Patriotism is being true to the flag, 
but that is not all. Patriotism means 
standing for the ideal nation. Patriot- 
ism means being true to that for which 
\merica stands, not only in times 
of war, but in times of peace also, that 
for which America stands not only 
with her armies and navies but with 
her churches and her homes. Now | 
believe it can be summed up in a 
single word. It is humanity. Mr. 
Wilson, in one of his addresses said: 
“We are not asking anything for our- 
selves that we do not ask for human- 
ity.” This is a war for humanity be- 
cause there is something bigger than 
nationalism. This war denies that any 
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one blood for to dwell on the face of 
the earth,” and we must not cease to 
pray and long for the day of recon- 
ciliation. 

It seems to me that God has in a 
providential way fitted America for 
the mission of leading in this cam- 
paign toward racial unity and human 
brotherhood, because here in America 
all nationalities have mingled their 
blood in the making of our people. 


AMERICA MUST LEAD 


That thing has been going on in 
the United States and in Canada for 
200 years or more, so that today when 
we hear the call in our blood it is not 
the call of the white man, the red man, 
or the yellow man, Anglo-Saxon, Teu- 
ton, or Serb. It is the call of human- 
ity. America has been fitted in a 


My Country 
By Robert Whittaker 


I Y country ts the world; I count 

1 No son of man my foe, 

Whether the warm life-current mount 
And mantle brows like snow 

Or red or yellow, brown or black, 

The face that into mine looks back 


Wy native land is Mother Earth, 
ind all men are my kin, 

Whether of rude or gentle birth, 
However steeped in sin; 

Or rich, or poor, or great, or small, 

I count them brothers, one and all 


Vy birthplace is no spot apart, 
I claim no town nor State; 
Love hath a shrine in every heart, 
And wheresoe’er men mate 
To do the right and say the truth, 
Love evermore renews her youth 


Vy flag is the star-spangled sky, 
Woven without a seam, 
Where dawn and sunset colors lie, 


nation has a right to exploit a weaker 
nation. It denies that any nation, 
however driven by lust for power or 
by necessity for self-preservation, has 
a right to trample upon the rights of 
the smaller nation. These rights are 
sacred because they are human, for 
humanity is sacred. 

This is the great American ideal 
This is the thing for which our Na- 
tion has stood in its eras of peace, in 
its chapters of diplomacy, in its efforts 
to promote international courts and 
to preserve the integrity of interna- 
tional law. And it is the thing that 
we must not forget in our time of war, 
in the time of our anger against the 
Cain nation of the world, for the Cain 
nation will have the mark on its fore- 
head. For generations it will be 
branded because of these frightful 
things, but even then we must not for 
get that “God hath made all men of 


Fair as an angel's dream : 
The flag that still, unstained, untorn, 
Floats over all of mortal born. 


My party is all human-kind, 
My platform brotherhood; 
1 count all men of honest mind 
Who work for human good, 
And for the hope that gleams afar, 
My Comrades in this holy war. 


My heroes are the great and good 
Of every age and clime, 

Too often mocked, misunderstood, 
And murdered in their time 
But spite of ignorance and hate 
Known and exalted soon or late. 


My country is the world; I scorn 
No lesser love than mine, 

But calmly wait that happy morn 
When all shall own this sign, 
ind love of country as of clan, 

Shall yield to world-wide love of man. 


peculiar way by God to lead in this 
great creed of internationalism. So 
patriotism means in this war not only 
a victory over Germany, but in a 
deeper and truer sense a victory for 
Germany, too, when she shall have 
come to herself, when Germany shall 
have risen up in shame and horror be- 
fore the spectacle of her own fright- 
fulness, when she shall have passed 
through the furnace and have been 
purged of her dross, when she shall 
have learned that deism is not Christ- 
ianity, and that the creed of the Mo- 
hammed is not the beatitudes of the 
gentle Christ, when she shall have 
gone back and listened to the voice of 
Martin Luther, when she shall have 
discovered not blessed are the mighty, 
blessed are the frightful, blessed are 
the merciless, but, “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

That is patriotism that we exalt. 
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\Ve must not forget this in these days 
of strife. We shall need this when the 
war is over, when we essay the task of 
rebuilding society. We need it now. 
We must listen to him as never be- 
fore who said, “A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you.” 


THE 


KEEP FLAG AND CROSS TOGETHER 


There are two great passions in a 
nation. One is patriotism and one is 
religion. And if I have interpreted 
patriotism aright, these are only two 
phases of the same passion, because 
patriotism of this kind and religion 
are both working for a world domi- 
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nated by good-will. We must keep 
the flag and the cross close together, 
for they are both working for the 
same end. They are working for the 
kind of victory Jesus Christ wants and 
expects, when men everywhere shall 
recognize that they are brothers and 
that God’s way and God’s will are 
best. 


“Other Foundation Can No Man Lay” 


Ww. 


by THER foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” As 


the hymn has it, 


Christ is made the surg foundation, 
And the precious corner stone, 
Holy Zion’s help forever, 
ind her confidence alone.” 
are words to be heeded in 
Even Christian people 
tend to build on foundations which 
are not proof against the foe. There 
is but one foundation on which faith 
nd hope can securely build. 


Phe Sse 
this our day. 


GOD AND THE WAR 


By many of us faith in God is made 

rest on what seems to be the visible 

idence of the Divine good will. We 
hear continually that it is impossible 
to believe in a God who permits this 
war. Men say that if there is a God 
at all he is hindered in his power and 
cannot control the wild courses of his 
creatures. Building on Jesus Christ 
—his life, his death, his trial—we 
understand by faith that the Dark 
Love which ordains our lot is wise, 
and sometimes gleams of light fall 
upon the road. There is also the in- 
ward peace which the world cannot 
give and cannot take away. 

Surely, for instance, we can see that 
if to this nation God had accorded 
an unbroken course of victory its life 
in the spirit would have been threat- 
ened and perhaps destroyed. But we 
cannot with our dim light see far 
into the mystery of things, and there 
is much that happens to try our faith. 
It is by faith in Jesus Christ that we 
maintain ourselves. We consider the 
\postle and High Priest of our pro- 
fession, who is Christ Jesus. We track 
his steps, his demeanor under trial, 
and we remember that he also lived 
by the faith of his Father. 


S THERE A HEART AT THE WORLD'S 
CENTER? 

\gain, there are multitudes whose 
own personal and individual experi- 
ence is so harsh and sharp that their 
faith seems to weaken under it. Son 
dies after son, and when the bereaved 


place their trust in any but the one 
Foundation they are tempted to think 
that there is no Heart at the heart of 
things. Moods of feeling come and 
go even in the bravest, and God has 
respect to the afflictions of his chil- 
dren. In hours of comparative clear- 
ness we seem to join hands with our 
dead across the slender brook, but 
often it seems as if the stream has 
broadened till those on the other side 
are out of our utmost reach. 

Those who are tried in this man- 
ner must remember that God gives 
no promise to his believers of exemp- 
tion from trial. Said an old saint to 
a man who had come out on the Christ- 
ian side, “I believe you are a true 
Christian now, and that you will never 
have a prosperous day in business 
again.” But we fall back on greater 
examples. Our Lord’s promise to St. 
Paul was, “I will show him how great 
things he must suffer for My Name’s 
sake.” Not his preaching of the 
evangel, not the living words that 
came from his pen, but the agonies 
for which he was reserved was the 
Divine revelation. And we know how 
it was made good in the laborings and 
the sufferings which followed. 


GOD THE ARCHITECT OF LIFE 


God is shaping the marble. He 
strikes, as with the sculptor’s mallet, 
upon its face with his Yeas and Nays. 
It is through much tribulation that the 
statue comes out fair and glorious. So 
we are promised as individuals and as 
nations a victory of righteousness and 
truth, working out, often in ways that 
we cannot understand, very faintly, 
very obscurely. 

This is not to say that we are left 
without witnesses. There is, we verily 
believe, a progress which, even in 
times like ours, we can trust. The 
world is not abandoned by him who 
created it and gave his Son to die for 
it. Carlyle in advanced years wrot 
on the early kings of Norway inat 
perceptibly less savage, less dark, 
many of his earlier productions. * 
noble Olaf,” he says, “sank dead, 
forever, quitted this dog-hole o 


‘A 
world—little worthy of such men \ 


R. Nicoll in the British Weekly 


Olaf, one sometimes thinks. But that, 
too, is a mistake, and even an import- 
ant one should we persist in it.” The 
world is not a dog-hole. The present 
is calamitous, but it is full of hope. 
We can look back to darker times as 
we can look forward to brighter times. 


THE ONLY GROUND FOR FAITH 


Carlyle tells us that under Ethelred 
the Unready “England excelled in 
anarchic stupidity, murderous devasta- 
tion, utter misery, platitude and slug- 
gish contemptibility, all the countries 
one has read of.” The misery of the 
common people in Norway, driven to 
revolt by the atrocities of their superi- 
ors, was at one time so great that 
“somewhere in the Dovrefjecd there 
was serious counsel held among them 
whether they should not all as one man 
leap down into the frozen gulfs and 
precipices or at once massacre one 
another wholly and so finish.” 

Yes, there have been times even 
more desperate than these. We may 
cherish great hopes from a chastened 
nation, a chastened world. But we 
must not build our faith on any such 
hope. We must build our faith upon 
Christ alone. 


FAITH NOT IN INDIVIDUALS 


There are those whose faith largely 
depends on individuals. On this sub- 
ject George Eliot wrote with a very 
earnest conviction. She inculcated the 
sense of a responsibility. She re- 
minded us that there are those who 
trust us, and trust us even to the grave. 
If we fail them they lose faith. They 
say, If you are not good then none is 
good. It is well to be reminded of this. 
No doubt George Eliot is right in say- 
ing that the fact gives vitriolic inten- 
sity to remorse. Dr. Dale tells of one 
of his people who used to say in 
prayer for him, “Many lean on him, 

ty-he_ lean on Thee.” We repeat that 

4? magst just that everyone making 
a profession of Christianity should 
éarnesthy, refrigmber the evil and the 
misery Afid- the shipwreck of souls 
that may. follow has surrender to temp- 
station: / Did ‘yot our) Lord himself say, 

/ . wi 


/ 
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“For their sakes I consecrate Myself 
that they also may be consecrated in 
truth”? 


“THE OVERCOMER OF THE WORLD” 


But, after all, we have no right to 
build upon any human being. No 
saint, no apostle, is the foundation of 
our faith. “Death only binds us fast 
to the bright shore of love.” It may 
eem as if all had forsaken Christ, but 
that simply binds us to follow him 
more fully He never failed. The 
prince of this world came and_ had 
nothing in him. He has never played 
the least of his flock false and he never 


will. Our faith rests securely on the 
(Overcomer of the world. But it does 
not rest securely on any of his fol- 
lowers 





l. have, too, smiles awhiles 

W i: our work here in China 
One old lady who is a poor 
but earnest disciple in one of the 
villages showed us a new 
gleam in exegesis. She was explain 
the call of Peter and John as 
his was her version. It 
was exactly true to native ideas; 
“Jesus saw these poor hard-working 


Chinese 


disciples 


fishermen casting their nets, and 
finding nothing, and a bit hard to 
get a living. He then said to them, 


Hia Yah! having a hard time, there, 


ye? Come on, pull out of that job 
and follow me and in the church 
you'll find it a bit easier, and the 
receipts more regular.” 

LIGHT ON “THE LOST COIN” 


lt is intensely interesting to get 
their views of scripture stories. Ex 
plaining the parable of the lost coin, 
in old member said to her friends 
“You see, respected people, the rea- 

mn why the woman called in her 
neighbors and friends was not only 
to rejoice with them, but that she 
might look them all in the face, and 
ay openly to them: ‘Why, it wasn’t 
you, and it wasn’t you that stole it; 

was simply mislaid.’” Wouldn't 
our brilliant preachers in our mod- 
ern pulpits get illustrations for their 
waiting audiences each morning 
should they seek the vivid original- 


ity which is discovered in these 
unique places? 
We have carried the usual work 


at the Central Christian Church in 
Chochow and have made the com 
plete round of the twelve churches 
We have baptised seven. The or- 


ganization of the country churches 








Once more, the foundation of our 
faith is not in doctrines but in Christ 
Himself. If we are not utterly mis- 
informed, the soldiers will come back 
from the field more impatient than 
ever of useless divisions. We hope 
and believe that they will also come 
with a firmer conviction of the excel- 
lence and the all-sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ. The essence and strength of a 
true religion is Christ Himself. We 
must know Christ as friend knows 
friend, as brother knows brother, as 
sinner knows Savior. 


DOCTRINES NOT A TRUE FOUNDATION 


This comes from the personal and 
spiritual side of the nature. Men who 
differ widely on the theological ques- 
tions have the same faith breathing in 
their prayers, the same love glowing 


The Tug Upwards in Changing China 


By W. Remfry Hunt 


goes on apace. They now meet their 
own deacons and officers once a 
month, report on finances, church 
work and classes. The old property 
at Kwan-wei district was redeemed 
of its mortgage and the proceeds 
pays the teacher’s salary this year 
in the school. Churches have been 
redecorated and repaired on local 
funds. We aim to develop self reli- 
ance and native growth. 

There are now four schools run- 
ning in the Chuchow country dis- 
tricts. Two of these are helped by 
our own funds. The teachers teach 
and drill the boys. China demands 
military drill. These schools are 
the best evangelizing agencies. They 
carry bits of surprise illumination 
in science, geography, history and 
religion into their homes, and things 


happen. 


INSTRUCTING THE LITERATI 

Under mutual arrangement with 
the neighbor missionaries of the 
Presbyterian mission at Hwaiyuen, 
a visit was made there by Mrs. 
Hunt, Mary and myself. We were 
busy. I lectured to the leading 
literati of that rich city on “The 
Foundations of National Greatness.” 
Then I preached at their Central 
Church on Lord’s Day. I spoke 
three times specially to the well- 
equipped girls’ and boys’ schools 
and did much personal work among 
the students. These visits are re- 
turned. It does us each mutual 
good. I learned much by my visit 
to these friends. They are all sup- 
ported by one rich influential church 
in New York. 

We have been busy this month 
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in their hearts. The same life is stir- 
ring within them, and in the presence 
of terrific experiences they know it. 
We do not despair of a measure of in- 
tellectual unity among professional 
Christians, but it may be long before it 
is attained. Much study, much prayer, 
much labor, much suffering, may go 
before. But it is not in the intellect 
that the secret of unity lies. It is in 
the simple and direct knowledge of 
Christ Himself, and other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, even 
Jesus Christ. 

Two worlds we need, and two 
worlds are ours. In the blackness of 
the night the dawn may seem dim, 
mysterious, far off. But the heart's 
deepest yearning will be fulfilled in 
Christ, and because we know this we 
are able to stand up and live. 








securing bids on the repairs and al- 
terations on our old bungalow resi- 
dence. It is very discouraging, as 
the prices are absolutely prohibitive 
War rates are proclaimed even by 
the hot potato seller on the streets 
It is a situation. 

My inadequate book-room is filled 
with zealous inquirers, as many as 
crowd into ten thousand dollar 
equipments; we do the best we can 
with what we have and rejoice. 
Equipment is imperative but he’s a 
fool who waits for it when there is 
a man to talk with and a log to sit 
on. But we look for our new read- 
ing rooms with joy. 


ILLUMINATING THE DARK LANDS 


These little communities that are 
growing up in the districts all about 
us are little illuminants in the dark 
dome of heathenism. Sometimes 
people haven’t liked the word 
“heathen”; but just let them come 
out into these lands and stay one 
night and see if any other word 
strikes them as being fitter. All 
over the land there are spasmodic 
efforts at reform. We had a reform 
club in our own city. It consisted 
of the city elders, the merchants, 
some of the students, and many of 
the most influential and progressive 
people in the town. But it was dis- 
tinctly heathen. They raised a sum 
of money to the tune of about a 
thousand dollars for the express pur- 
pose of building “a bridge which 
would benefit the people on all sides 
of the city. It was in the hands of 
these would-be social reformers. 
When the time came for the said 
bridge to be built, about half the 
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raised funds went into that bridge. 
The rest went somewhere else, in- 
side pockets. The citizens said, 
“The reformers do not reform; 
there must be something wrong 
with our ethics.” It was the best 


and loudest demonstration that 
could be given of the fruits of heath- 
enism. 

But with all these experiences, 
the churches stand out as a protest 
against paganism. Our really clean 
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and active little churches are out ia 
the open, in wide expanses of coun- 
try where there seems to be more 
moral health. The city centers are 
more virile and alive in the trenches 
of old-time wrongs. 


Christianizing Patriotism 


ATRIOTISM has _ generally 
Prscen regarded as a belligerent 

virtue. Men have been ready to 
fight for their country when they 
dodged taxes for its support. It has 
been easier to go to war than to go 
to meetings of reformers. Men have 
decorated the graves of dead sol- 
diers while they were growing rich 
by underpaying soldiers’ children. 

But patriotism is outgrowing its 
past 

x * * 

Nations are less important than 
humanity, but only super-idealists 
in believe that patriotism is neces- 
sarily hostile to universal brother- 
od. A man loves ultimate ideals 
unwisely when he refuses to take a 
first step in their direction. W<« 
shall not reach Utopia by a miracu- 
us leap. We shall walk to it. 
Pictures of terminal stations are of 
small value to people who refuse to 
travel. 

Whatever may be the world of a 
housand years hence, the road to 
universal brotherhood lies through 
he establishment of an international 
morality. 

In the present crisis we are pa- 
triots at war. But patriotism can 
be made co-operative as well as bel- 
ligerent. 

- x * 


Christian patriots can render 
many services to their country these 
days, but none is more important 
than the evangelization of patriot- 
ism. As we are learning to make 
denominations a basis for interde- 
nominationalism, can we hold na- 
tions to be elements of international- 
ism. We must make patriotism a 
consecration of our country to serv- 
ice in the world. We must prevent 
war from deadening the sense of 
high mission with which we enter 
upon war. 

We must make patriotism a devo- 
tion of our country to God, not a 
demand that God shall always do 
our country’s bidding. 

In time of war we must prepare 
for peace by instilling into loyalty 
to our nation a sense of the nation’s 
responsibility for morality in foreign 


commerce. 


By Shailer Mathews 
In the Biblical World 


Christians must help patriots to 
see that their nation has a right to 
exist only as it ministers to univer- 
sal human weal. 

“oy 


Morality grows by injecting high 
er ideals into existing conditions, 
customs, and institutions. 

Sometimes these new ideals are 
destructive antitoxins, So it was 
when ideals of human brotherhood 
entered a world of slave-holders. 
Such we hope will be the case when 
they fully enter nations that wage 
war. 

Sometimes they are transforming. 
So it was in the days when nation- 
alities replaced feudal fiefs. 


So it will be as a truly Christian 
public opinion fixes the relation of 
nations with each other. 

Patriotism will then consist in 
loyalty to one’s country as an agent 
in establishing international friend- 
ship within which human brother- 
hood can be safe. 


* *x * 


Democracy is one step toward this 
brotherhood. 

Defense of democracy is another. 

National co-operation in the de- 
fense of international law will be 
another. 

For a world unsafe for democracy 
is a world unsafe for fraternity. 
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THE Roap To UNDERSTANDING. By 
Eleanor H. Porter. <A tale of the 
courtship and marriage of a poor girl 
and a wealthy young man, of their 
estrangement, and of the final happy 
ending brought about by their daugh- 
ter. This story has the charm and 
human appeal characteristic of all the 
work of this writer. “Just David,” 
her story published last year, is said 
to have had a sale already of 158,000. 
There is no taint of sensualism in the 
writings of Mrs. Porter—for that rea- 
son she is thrown in the discard by 
some critics as old-fashioned and un- 
interesting. It seems, however, that 
a good many “folks” like her. This 
book contains some exquisite illustra- 
tions by Mary G. Blumenschein. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


$1.40 net.) 
* * * 


BaLLaps THE WuHote WorLD 
Sincs. This is a collection of more 
than seventy songs by famous classic 
and modern composers, including 
Chaminade, Franz, Grieg, Tosti, Cow- 
en and others. The choice is well made 
and the collection is one certain to 
please. Other volumes in this valu- 
able series are the following: “Piano 
Pieces the Whole World Plays,” con- 
taining more than seventy popular 
piano compositions by Beethoven, 





Mozart and the other classics, with a 
choice also of more modern writers, 
such as McDowell, Paderewski and 
Rubinstein ; “Grand Opera at Home,” 
which presents not only the favor- 
ite selections from the most famous 
of the operas, but also sketches of the 
plots of these works; “Dance Music 
the Whole World Plays,” this being 
a collection of the best known popular 
waltzes, marches, etc., and also thirty 
or more of the best of the national 
dances. Each of these volumes sells 
at 75 cts., the publishers being D. 
\ppleton & Company, New York. 
x * x 

SuMMER. By Edith Wharton. 
This author has too much talent to 
throw it away on such efforts as this. 
She is a true artist, but what is the 
use painting, even with photographic 
truth, the life of sensualism! “Adam 
Bede” and “The Scarlet Letter” told 
of fallen women, but there is in both 
these stories an atmosphere of sun- 
light, in which the sin of the women 
is as darkness. In this story “Sum- 
mer,” however, you feel throughout 
the reading of the book that you are 
dwelling in malarial swamps. There's 
too much of sensuality in real life 
to make an effort to extend it into the 
life of the imagination. (D. Apple- 
ton Company, New York. $1.50 net.) 











Missionaries Escape 
from Jerusalem 


Fifty-seven missionaries, mostly 
Presbyterians and Congreg ational- 
ists, have left Jerusalem and have 
reached this country by way of 
Switzerland and France. They tell 
of the siege of the city and of the 
strong fortifications which have been 
provided by the Germans. The Brit- 
ish airmen have been bombarding the 
city but it will require a great effort 
as all past military history 
indicates. It is said that the misery 
of the common people in Palestine 


to take it, 


is beyond description 


Opposes the 
New Prayers 

lhe archbishops of England have 
issued a number of new prayers for 
use in war-time \mong these are 
pravers for the dead and for the for- 


giveness of their sins The Bishop 
Manchester, Dr. Knox, has for- 
len his clergy to use these pray 

ers. Meanwhile the dean in his own 
cathedral has refused obedience to 
the bishop’s order and there has re 
ited a painful situation. It is said 


deans have a dif 


ilt time getting on together 


Declines 
the Bishopric 

Dr. Mann, pastor Phillips Brooks’ 
ld church in Boston, was called this 
ummer to serve as bishop otf west 
ern New York The laymen of the 
1ocest arranged that lhe should 
make no sacrifice of salary in mak- 


ing the change \fter several weeks 
‘ onsideration he has courteous- 
ly declined the call, and will remain 
with his city church. Dr. Mann spent 


his boyh od the diocese which 
is lled him as a bishop 
Wesleyan- 


Anglican Union? 

The Wesleyan Conference was 
recently held in London and at this 
inference the Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Chelmsford and Dr 
Caldecott, principal of King’s Col 
lege, appeared to speak on the pos- 
sibility of a reunion of the Wesley- 
ins with the Episcopalians Che 
Weslevans seemed to indicate that 
they would accept a conditional re 
ordination, but would desire their 
chapels to remain a separate society 

thin the church. They would wish 
the requirement of confirmation to 
be waived for a time at least in their 
chapels until the union had time to 


nen Che other free churches ot 
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I-ngland are forming a union and the 
Wesleyans must decide either to go 
back to the church in which John 
Wesley lived and died or else join 
the new United Free church, for the 
possibility of denominational success 
of the old competitive order is over 
in England. 


Sunday School Program 
for Luther Day 

October 31 is the aniversary of the 
posting of the Ninety-five theses on 
the church door at Wittenberg and 
on October 28 the Sunday schools of 
\merica will use a program prepared 
by the Lutherans and endorsed by 
the International Sunday School As- 
sociation. The program is furnished 
at fifty -five cents per hundred copies. 


Episcopalians and 
Orthodox Friendly 

The Russian Archbishop of the 
United States, Eudokim, has left for 
Russia to attend the great Council 
of that church in Moscow which is 
probably in session by this time. Be- 
fore leaving he wrote a letter of 
appreciation to the Protestant Episco 
pal church and suggested union be 
tween the two bodies. 


Scholarships for 
Bible Students 

In Atchison, Kansas, the high 
school gives credit for Bible study 
which is pursued under certain con- 
ditions The First Presbyterian 
church of that city, in order to stimu- 
late the young people to take up the 
Bible courses, offers a scholarship 
in a Presbyterian college to the 
young person who makes the highest 
grade in the Bible courses the com- 
ing year 


An Early Portrait 
of Christ 

The American Journal of Archae- 
ology reports the finding of a chalice 
in a well in Antioch which is sup- 
posed to date back to the second 
Christian century. On the chalice 
are portraits of Christ and the ten 
apostles. These are said to have 
such individuality that it is thought 
they were made either from memory 
of from some existing portrait. A 
curious feature is that only ten 
apostles are shown. 


Congregational 
National Council 

lhe National Council of the Con- 
gregational churches will meet in 
l'irst Congregational church, Colum 
bus, O., Oct. 10-17. Dr. Carl S. Pat 
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ton is pastor of this church. There 
will be sectional meetings at which 
the following topics will be con- 
sidered: Pilgrim Utterances in Their 
Present Day Application; The 
Churches and the Colleges; Con- 
structive Forces in Current Theo- 
logical Thought; The Effectively 
Organized Church; Factors in the 
Creation of a Congregationalism 
With a National Distribution, Out- 
look and Influence. 


Syrian Protestant 
College 

The Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut evidently keeps up its fine edu- 
cational ministries to the young men 
of various races despite the hard- 
ships and limitations entailed by the 
war. A recent letter from Pres. 
Howard Bliss says that the en- 
rollment this year has been 686, a 
much larger number than was ex- 
pected. A high Turkish official in an 
address before the students not long 
ago voiced his confidence in the col- 
lege as an institution which was ren- 
dering a large service to the Em- 
pire. 


Christian 
Literature for Jews 

Toleration is accomplishing in this 
country what centuries of persecu- 
tion failed to do in Europe. There 
are many Jews who have ceased to 
be interested in racial exclusiveness 
and some of these are becoming 
Christians. There is in New York 
a Hebrew Publication Society which 
issues literature for Jews. It has re- 
cently printed a number of new 
tracts. B. A. M. Schapiro is the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Aggressive in 
Home Missions 


Rev. R. C. TenBroeck is the 
spokesman for a movement among 
the Episcopalians for a more ag- 
gressive home mission policy in the 
denomination. They propose to in- 
augurate street preaching, survey 
cities for sites for new missions and 
secure lots for their location. They 
wish to have cottages for ministers’ 
use in summer and a hostelry for 
their entertainment in certain cities. 
They would establish a church 
library in many cities. In cities 
where there is no church, they would 
hold parlor meetings in which they 
would gather together the faithful. 
Some of the suggestions look toward 
providing outstanding social facili- 
ties for members of the church. 
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Social Interpretations 


LUMAR TAH 


The Movies: the People’s Playhouse 


HE movies are the people’s play- 
house To them millions repair 
daily with their nickels and dimes 

and receive their money’s worth in en- 
tertainment. They are in their begin- 
nings, and the producers are feeling 
their way to the public mind; it is the 
age of experiment, and there is much 
room for improvement. There are 
still a few “high brows” who never at- 
tend them, and much supercilious dig- 
wasted in speaking lightly of 
them, but what amuses 
wholesome and innocent, not to say 
instructive ways, is worth more than 
patronage. The movies are bringing 
1 world into fecus before the eyes of 
the man of the street and country road 
apartment house and city slum; 
they have attained much of both good 
bad, but are potential for good 
beyond any form of public entertain- 
ment yet provided. To entertainment 
they will, in good time, add something 
the function of the newspaper and 
books of science, travel, history, 
orals and religion—for the eye gate 


nity 


videst open and a moving account 


facts put into their relations to 
ings of both real and fanciful life is 
as vast an improvement over the less 
liable and dramatic methods as the 
modern machine or means of convey- 
ing intelligence is over the old hand 
methods or the street bellman. 


oe & 


Making the 

Movies 

“movies” are wonderfully 
made. All the world is “made up” in 
California like the many-sided charac- 
ters of the theater are “made up” in 
the dressing rooms. Things are far 
from what they seem on the movie 
screen, but the simulation is so per- 
fected that the illusion is complete and 
knowledge of how it is done but adds 
to the charm of entertainment. Mak- 
ing the Movies, by Ernest A. Dench 
(177 pages, $1.35. Macmiilan’s), is as 
fascinating as a story of fairy or ge- 
nie land. It reveals all the tricks of 
the trade, and they display art and in- 
ention and a marvelous way of simu- 
lating the real. It is a story of castles 
nd palaces and cities and streets in 
foreign lands and of deserts and seas 
and mines and mountains and earth- 
quakes, all made in America’s wonder- 
land, part real because California sup- 
; it and part made for the part by 
‘ artistry and fabulous expenditure 
of the producing concerns. Then there 
is the fabrication of illusions through 


The 


I 


millions in. 


the witchery of the camera and the 
inventive genius of the director and an 
explanation of the mechanical means 
used in the acting and photographing 


process. 
se = Ss 


The Psychology 
of the Movies 

What is the secret of the marvelous 
popularity of the movies? Sociology 
reveals the answer better than psy- 
chology, no doubt, but the latter sci- 
illuminates all human interests 
and activities. In The Photoplay: A 
Psychological Study, Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg (232 pages, $1.10. Ap- 
pleton’s) studies the movie under the 
heads of Depth and Movement, Atten- 
tion, Memory and Imagination, and 
Emotions. He also relates the “Outer” 
and “Inner Development of the Mov- 
ing Picture,” and discusses at some 
length their aesthetics. He contends 
that the photoplay is an art within 
itself and is not to be judged by the 
canons of any other art; it should not, 
therefore, be an imitation of the regu- 
lar stage, nor put under the canons of 
painting. He thinks it will in good 
time gather canons of its own and de- 
velop masters in its special art and 
technique. The psychological analysis 
reveals the real mystery of the photo- 
play’s attractiveness; its grip of inter- 
est is not in its own mechanics, but in 
those of the human mind to which it 
ministers. The author’s discussion of 
“Depth and Movement” is a little 
technical for the lay reader, but the 
other chapters are easily perused. The 
movie gathers characters of every sort, 
puts them into acts and sequences of 
every conceivable kind, draws the 
ages into a night, and puts the world 
onto the screen before your eyes. It 
challenges attention, draws upon 
memory and stimulates imagination 
with its extraordinary and rapid mov- 
ing sequence of scene and detail of 
action ; it is pictorially what the head- 
lines are verbally. Like all art the 
appeal is to the emotions chiefly; the 
intellect is not ignored — indeed, 
through the photoplay it may be 
greatly informed—but the theater as a 
place of art makes its appeal primarily 
to the emotions. The movies are 
things of swift action and change of 
mood and scene and surprising things ; 
they do not, nor should they, picture 
forth real life as we live it in our 
humdrum, for that is not art; art does 
not photograph the usual with fidelity 
in time and space—it selects its figures 


ence 


By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


and events and puts them against the 
background of the real of nature and 
life. The pantomime of the photo- 
play thus ministers to its art through 
leaving out something of the real, but 
by putting the action in the aura of it. 
Harvard’s great psychologist appreci- 
ated the new found “people’s play 
houses” and brought his fine science to 
its appreciation. 
* * * 


The Art of the 
Movies 


Prof. Munsterberg believed the 
movies would develop an art and a 
canon of criticism of their own. In 
his “Art of the Moving Picture” (289 
pages, $1.25. Macmillan’s) Vachel 
Lindsay, the brilliant young western 
poet of the common things of life, of- 
fers some criteria for this criticism. 
He divides all photoplays into three 
types—those of Action, those of In- 
timacy, and those of Splendor. Action 
pictures he calls Sculpture in Motion, 
Intimate pictures are Painting in Mo- 
tion and Splendor pictures are Music 
in Motion. To the lay reader this 
seems whimsical; indeed the author’s 
imagination seems often whimsical, 
and therein is one of its charms, but 
as a serious attempt to found canons 
for the new art it requires an artist 
to comprehend it. As a sort of guide 
or score book on the best films the sec- 
tion of the book embodying these 
canons is most valuable, for its appre- 
ciation is keen and discriminating and 
strikes the lay lover of art and morals 
both as sound and revealing; public 
committees interested in having the 
best brought to town could not do 
better than to read and catalog its com- 
mendations. In the second part of the 
treatise, where the author writes to the 
layman on the less esoteric things in 
relation to the photoplay, he is not only 
most readable, but furnishes material 
that should be bound into a small, 
popular booklet for a wide consump- 
tion. His essays on “The Orchestra, 
Conversation and the Censorship,” 
“The Substitute for the Saloon,” 
“The Prophet Wizard” and “The Ac- 
ceptable Year of the Lord” are the 
best things ever written on the photo- 
play. In them is appreciation of the 
entertainment that is challenging the 
daily interest of millions, reaching to 
the slum and workingman’s tenements, 
overcoming traditional religious inhi- 
bitions, furnishing substitute for the 
saloon and other vicious means of 
stimulus and developing a brand new 
art on earth that combines the genius 
of the old fine arts with that of the 
modern mechanic arts. 
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“The Holy One of Israel” 


A Review of the Quarter’s Lessons* 


By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


HI period of history covering 
T tnis quarter reveals important 
developments, especially with 
religious conceptions 
TheSe 
decline, 
were 


regard to the 
of Judah’s spiritual leaders 
were the days of national 
when the Hebrews, as a nation, 
almost constantly in military vas- 
salage to some foreign despot. The 
\ssyrian menace, which finally com- 
pleted the downfall of the northern 


kingdom, the brief Egyptian lord- 
ship, and the Chaldean conquest 
which resulted in the captivity of 
Judah, were interpreted by the 


prophets from a religious viewpoint 
were statesmen, to be sure, 
Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
understanding full well social and 
political conditions as they related 
to the national weal and woe; but 
their spiritual vision was not dulled 
by any commercial or political pres- 
sure of the day. Their business was 
to interpret God to the people. This 
interpretation found expression in 
the explanation of national events 
and the future trend of history 


Chey 
such as 


Isaiah conceived ot 


Jehovah as the 
Holy One of Israel.” The condi- 
tions of life were such among the 
Hebrews as to impress his sensitive 
soul with the sinfulness of injustice 
ind idolatrous corruption. The for- 
mality of their religion seemed to 
have no moral or spiritual effect 
Iehovah was a righteous God, de- 
manding from his chosen people im- 
plicit fidelity to His ideals. Their 
failure in this regard called forth 
certain judgment in the form of As- 
and final 


syrian aggression cap- 
tivity. The prophet’s conception of 
such a judgment is that it is not 


merely for idle punishment, but for 
the higher purpose of redeeming His 
This would be accomplished 
awakening of their con- 
sciences and a “Remnant” should 
return to Jerusalem and re-establish 
the true religion 
Others shared in 
ception. Jehovah's 
righteous He became 


pe ople 
by the 


this same con- 
character was 
a moral ruler 


*This article is based upon the Inter- 
tional Uniform lesson for September 
The Goodness and Severity of God.” 
Dan. 9:3-19. This Sunday is 
quarterly review 


~cripture 


the time of the 


of the world and demanded from His 
people a like character. Amos cries 
out boldly for social righteousness 
which alone can stay the day of 
doom. “Hate the evil, and love the 
good, and establish judgment in the 
gate, and it may be that the Lord 
God of hosts will be gracious unto 
the remnant of Joseph.” His mes- 
sage reveals a divine severity which 
is toned most tenderly by the loving 
appeal which the messages of Hosea 
bring. He would have the people 
know Jehovah most intimately and 
respond to His strong, loving appeal 
for moral conduct. Their security 
as a people did not depend upon any 
foreign alliances which they might 
make, but upon right relationship 
with a righteous God who loves 
mercy and justice. 
k *« 

It was true that the earlier con- 
ception of God was_ nationalistic. 
Jehovah continued to be the God of 
the Hebrews. They were His cov- 
enanted people and He would finally 
redeem them and establish them 
anew in and about Jerusalem. Later, 
however, the conception enlarged 
until Jehovah’s moral demands be- 
came universal. Other nations would 
meet God in judgment. They, like- 
were to be held guilty of vio- 
lating any moral obligation. Doom 
must come upon Philistia. Nineveh 
must fall. Moab and Ammon must 
pay the penalty. Even the mighty 
Chaldean kings, must be weighed 
Chis universal conception follows 
from the growing moral conception 
of Jehovah's rule. 

This moral conception of God 
made a change in their conception 
of religious worship. Heretofore 
righteousness had become a matter 
of observing the various feast days 
and punctiliously performing all 
ritualistic requirements. This, how- 
ever, became ineffective in creating 
a moral conscience and quickening 
the spiritual life. The prophets were 
keen to observe this. Amos con- 
demns that sort of thing in no un- 
certain terms: “I hate, I despise your 
feast days, and I will not smell in 
your solemn assemblies. Though ye 
offer me burnt offerings, and your 
meat offerings, I will not accept 
them ; neither will I regard the peace 
offerings of your fat beasts. Take 


wise, 
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thou away from me the noise of thy 
songs ; for I will not hear the melody 
of thy viols. But let judgment run 
down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” Says Micah: 
“He has showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

Such a conception of God seemed 
to have given them the courage to 
attack sin in high places. They be- 
came bold in condemning the kings 
and the priests who became morally 
corrupt. They cried out against the 
princes and courtly class. The idig, 
rich, living in luxurious ease, did nut 
escape their invectives. All classes 
in all stations of life violating moral 
obligations became the object of this 
new social appeal. While God was 
pictured as severe in His judgment, 
still His goodness was always re- 
vealed in His passionate desire to re- 
deem. He must become the “Holy 
One of Israel,” to whom all are re- 
lated and because of that relation- 
ship have moral and spiritual obli- 
gations which must be fulfilled. He 
must prevail over idolatry and have 
the sincere worship of kings and sub- 
jects, princes and peasants, priests 
and people. He must finally rule 
over His established kingdom of 
righteousness on earth. It was this 
conception which inspired the Mes- 
sianic note among the prophets. It 
found its fuller expression in the 
revelations which the teachings of 
Christ brought concerning the char- 
acter of God and concerning man’s 
conduct to God and to his fellowmen 
because of a vital relationship. The 
“Holy One of Israel” becomes the 
universal Father. 





Boy Hotipays IN THE LOUISIANA 
Witps. By Andrews Wilkinson. Mr. 
Wilkinson is said to be “An Uncle 
Remus of a New Kind.” While it 
would be difficult to fit into the foot- 
prints of the inimitable Joel Chandler 
Harris, this new writer is pleasing in 
his representation of “Uncle Jason,” 
who as a plantation story teller de- 
lights the hearts of the three lads on 
adventurous search in a big sugar 
plantation down on the Mississippi. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
$1.50 net.) 


* ~ * 


MotHer West WinpD “WHEN” 
Stories. By Thornton W. Burgess. 
Those who have read these stories 
of Mr. Burgess in the children’s pages 
of the newspapers will appreciate the 
suggestion of this book as a possible 
gift for boys and girls of 4 to 12. Bur- 
gess has few equals as a story-teller 
for the young. (Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. $1 net.) 
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| he Bethan ; A NOTABLY SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 


TO PRESENT RELIGIOUS TRUTH IN 
A REASONABLE, ATTRACTIVE AND 
Ya e EFFECTIVE WAY TO YOUNG AND 
OLD. IT RESULTS IN AN ACCURATE 


KNOWLEDGE OF BIBLICAL FACTS, 
APPRECIATION 


AND IN A VITAL 
essons OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 





Spiritual: The great purpose of religious education—the training of 
mind and heart and will to ‘‘see God” and feel God in the world of nature, history, 
and especially in the revelation of His will in the life of the Savior of men—is not 
made subservient to the presentation of mere historical facts. The study of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons grows Christian character; it does not simply produce 
scholars. 


Thorough: Not a hop-skip-and-jump compromise scheme of study, 
made as easy as possible. Thoroughness is not sacrificed to the minor end of 
easiness. Each year of the life of child and youth is provided with a Bible course 
perfectly adapted to that year. The Bethany Graded Lessons are psychologically 
correct. 


Practical: An interesting fact relative to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
is that they are fully as popular with small schools as with large. The system 
is thoroughly adaptable to all conditions. The fact that a school is small does not 
mean that it is easy-going and careless in its choice of a system of study. We 
can truthfully say that many of the finest schools using the Bethany Lessons do 
not number more than 75 members. No matter what the conditions of your 
school, the Bethany Graded Lessons will fill your need. 


If your school is ambitious, if it is thorough-going, 
if it is willing to take religious education 
seriously, you must have the 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


Thoroughly approved and more popular than ever after 





nine years of useful service. 





Send for returnable samples today and prepare for a year 
of genuine study of religion. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The How 


OF THE 


International 


~ Graded Lessons 


Three Books ——— 


that will help you 


The General 
Manual 


Tells how to intro- 
duce the Graded 


Lessons in all de- 








partments. For 
Superintendents, 
Teachers, 
etc. 50 cents, post- | 


Pastors, 


paid 





The Primary 
Manual 


Tells “how?” for ' 


+} 





e Primary De 





partment For 





Primary Superis : 

tendentsand Teacl ; 

ers. 50 cents post- i 

paid. ' 

| | 

| 
} 

i 


The Junior 
Manual 


Tells the 


success in graded 


way to 


——e 





HONOR ROLLS 


Printed on heavy cardboard in 
red, white, and blue, with spaces 


for twenty-seven names. 


(No. 27.) 


These will be furnished with or 


without frames. 


We have had repeated. calls for 
an Honor Roll to cover more than 


> 


27 names so that 


we have now 


added a new roll with space for 27 
names in the front and 43 names on 
the back, or altogether (back and 


front) 60 names. 


This roll is 


mounted on heavy board and can 


be hung up by cord attached. 


(No. 60.) 


The single roll of 43 names can 
be had for those already having the 
27 name roll, at 75 cents each, post- 


paid; unmounted. 


(No. 43.) 


Those desiring a Framed Roll for 
60 names should order No. 2743, 
which consists of No. 27 and No. 
43, framed one above the. other. 

A new framed roll for 110 names 
with two-inch frame in golden oak, 


black, or mahogany 
(No. 110.) 


so be had 


finish, may al- 


PRICE LIST 


No. 27 (27 names), 


unmounted. 


No. 43 (43 names), 


paid; unmounted. 


$1.25, prepaid; 
75 cents, pre- 


No. 60 (60 names), $1.50, prepaid; 


unmounted. 


No. 27 (27 names), 


$3.00, prepaid; 


framed in oak, black, or mahogany. 


No. 2743 (60 


names), $4.50, pre- 


paid; framed in oak or black. 


No. 2743 (60 


names), $6.00, pre- 


paid; framed in mahogany. 


No. 110 (110 names), 


$6.00, pre- 


paid; framed in oak or black. 


No. 110 (110 


names), 


$7.50, pre- 


paid; framed in mahogany. 
Disciples Publication Society, 


700 E. 40th St., 


Chicago 
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Tea 
The Church h School. 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Church School. 


TWO BOOKS 


$1.00 net. 


net. 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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STUDIES FOR ADULT 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


Write us, requesting us to send return- 


We specialize in 


CLASSES 


able samples of our texts for 
such classes 








700 East Fortieth Street :-: CHICAGO 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 




















Kent and Madsen Maps 





A New Series of Historical 
Maps 


For Sunday Schoels, Bible Classes and Individ- 
ual Students 


NE oO 
























































THE 


Standard | Birthday Bank 


Attractive and Durable. Made of 
Glass and Aluminum. All 
the Money in Sight. 


The top and bottom plates are 
made of highly polished aluminum. 
These are held together by 4 oxi- 
dized rods, with nickel-plated balls. 
The bank is opened by unscrewing 
one of the bottom balls that is 
marked with a Cross. 

Price, $1.25; or $1.40 postpaid 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 EB. 40th St., Chicago, Til. 











Garrison, Editor-Emeritus o 


FRIENDLY TOWN 


By Tuomas Curtis Crarx. 


“Real heart-music.”—Chicago Herald. 
“Breathes a spirit of joyous living.”— 


Chicago Examiner. 


“Every line makes for love and kindli- 


ness and better living.”—The Advance. 


“Has an elusive charm.”—St. Louis 


Times 


“Full of d things.”—Christian En- 


deavor World. 


“Breathes a spirit of content.”—Sara 


Teasdale. 


“Full of inspiration” —Charles G. 
Blanden, Editor of “The Chicago Authology 


of Verse.” 


“Charming.”—People’s Home Journal. 
Of the author of “Friendly Town,” J. H. 
the Christian- 
Evangelist, says: 

“Now and then God raises up a singer 





t 


eaching in the 


Junior Department. 


50 cents postpaid. 





Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th St., 


Chicago, 


— 














Because of the combined attractiveness, ac- 


curacy, adaptability, compactness and 
cheapness of these ape, the series should 
find a place promptly in the classrooms of 
every progressive Sunday School. 


The maps, both in detail of drawin oF and coloring, 


are superb, Size, about 17x25 inches. Not 
sold separately. Complete set mounted on 
wooden roller, to fiton music stand tripod. 
The low price of $5.00 includes maps, tripod, 
boxing and delivery charges in continenta) 
United States. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
7 


00 East Fortieth Street, 
CHICAGO 





among the people who is endowed with a 
rare gift of poetic vision, etic feeling 
and poetic expression. Thomas Curtis 
Clark is finely endowed in all these re 
spects.” 

“Friendly Town,’ * printed in art type 
and bound in attractive green, makes an 


ideal gift. If you have a friend who 
needs cheering up, send her “Friendly 
Town.’ 


Price of the booklet, 35 Cents. 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 
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Disciples Tal 


L. CA SCIples 1aDle ii 


Pennsylvania Minister Backs 
Hoover Food Campaign 


Cc. C. Buckner of the Connellsville, Pa., 
church was among those called to Wash- 
ington to attend a “Food school,” pre- 
sided over by H. C. Hoover, food admin- 
istrator. As one result of this experience, 
Mr. Buckner is carrying through Septem- 
ber a series of “Patriotic Evenings,” at 
the church. He has associated with him 
his mother, Mrs. Mary P. Buckner, who 
is peculiarly qualified for this service. 
During a residence of three years in Eng- 
land before the war and three years of 
war-time, she has had ample opportunity 
to study in a practical way the subject of 
home economics. The addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Buckner and his mother are 
based on the book of James, and the fol- 
lowing topics are being considered: 
“Food an International Problem” and 
‘Fundamentals of an Adequate Diet,” by 
Mr. Buckner, and “The British House- 
and the Food Problem as Seen by 
and “Food Values,” by 


wile 
an American” 
Mrs. Buckner. 


Graham Frank Gets Appreciation 
“Going and Coming” 


lt rarely happens that a minister going 
from one field to another receives such 
generous praise both in the town he 
1ves and in that to which he goes as 
has come to Graham Frank, who recently 
urrived at Dallas, Tex., by automobile 
Liberty, Mo., to begin his new serv- 

as pastor at Central Church, Dallas. 


There have come to the office of THE 
iAN CENTURY clippings in which Mr. 
Frank's fine qualities are praised both by 
the Liberty and the Dallas papers. But 
Frank has come the additional 


to Mr 
pleasure and satisfaction of receiving the 
irtiest commendation from the man he 
eeds at Dallas, Harry D. Smith, who 
has been called to college work. Here is 
Mr. Smith’s eulogy pronounced upon the 
new Dallas leader and addressed to the 
Central congregation: “Robert Graham 
Frank is a figure which rises large in the 
t history of the Disciples. He is an 
attractive and powerful preacher, a wise 
helpful pastor and a leader of skill 
wrce. He is widely and intimately 
relat ed to enterprises, both State and Na- 
tiofal, of our people. You must see that 
the coming to our church of such a 
preacher, pastor and leader is an event 
h gives us a place of vantage in 
h and from which to work. If 
were asked for specific suggestions for 
naking the most of Mr. Frank’s coming, 
I sl —_ suggest these quite obvious but 
luable methods. First, let him have 
e cheer and prestige of your faithful at- 
lance from the beginning at all regu- 
services. Second, signalize his com- 
ng to Dallas in such favorable and en- 
iastic mention of it as will procure 
nterest in it of your own friends and 
people of the city in general.” 


Transylvania Opens With 
Large Matriculation 


over 75 men of the former 
Transylvania College 
listed for war service, the first four 
of the session opening last week 
ed a matriculation of 95 per cent of 
ttendance of the same date last 
The Women’s 
before the date of 
are being 


\lthough 
lent body ol 


House was filled 
opening 
cared 


and 
for in 


women 





the 
Homer W. Carpenter, field secretary of 


boarding houses near campus. 
the college, writes that “perhaps no 
other year has brought to the campus 


a group of students so well prepared for 


college | work as that of the present 
session.” 

Death of Mrs. Charles 

M. Sharpe. 


The death is reported of Mrs. Charles 
M. Sharpe, wife of Dr. Sharpe, of the 
Disciples’ Divinity House of Chicago. 
Mrs. Sharpe had been suffering for more 
than four years from progressive paral- 
Her death occurred on Friday, 


ysis. 
September 14. The CuristrAN CENTURY 
joins with the many friends of Dr. 


Sharpe in an expression of sympathy 
with him in his time of sorrow. 


. - - 
Kindred, of Englewood 


preached at Illinois 
Ill, on Septem- 


—C, G. 
Church, Chicago, 
Street Church, Canton, 


ber 9. Mr. Kindred was once pastor 
in this field. 
—L. G. Batman began his ninth year 


as pastor at First Church, Youngstown, 
O., on September 9, preaching on the 
theme, “Do Your Bit,” in the morning 
and in the evening on “The Christian’s 
Attitude to the War.” Mr. Batman 
came to Youngstown from Philadelphia, 
Under his leadership the membership of 
the congregation has been doubled. 
Only four of the pastors in Youngstown 
churches at the time Mr. Batman came 
are now in service there. 


—The registration at Transylvania 
College this year represents thirty states 
and several foreign countries. There are 
a large number of graduate ministerial 
and missionary students in attendance. 
This in spite of the fact that less paid 
advertising has been done this year than 
usual! 

—F. F. Grim, of 
Ky., church, 


the Lawrenceburg, 
has recently closed a two 
weeks’ meeting with Union Christian 
Church, La Rue County, Ky., near the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. There 
were 29 additions to the membership, 
16 by confession of their faith. All of 
those baptised were boys or men, one 
man being 85 years of age. 


Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, 
made a great day of last Sunday, that 
being the occasion of the reopening of 
the newly decorated auditorium, with 
big rallies both at church and Sunday 
school services. 


—The cornerstone of the Broadway 
Church, Lexington, Ky., was laid on the 
afternoon of September 12, Mark Collis, 
the pastor, delivering the address. 


P. J. Rice, of First Church, El Paso, 
Tex., has been elected to attend the 
Inter-Church Conference in Pittsburg 
as the representative of the churches of 
the city. Mr. Rice reports that the at- 
tendance at First Church at both church 
and Sunday school services through the 
summer has been at a higher average 


than ever before. There were fourteen 
additions to the congregation during 
August. During September a program 


of reorganization and rally is being 
carried out. 


Church Extension 


Features of this series are 


Ed- 


Day, Religious 
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ucation Day, Rally Day, Promotion Day, 
Community Day, and a School of Meth- 
ods, conducted by Chas. W. Dean, of 
Denver, and Miss Hazel Lewis, of Cin- 
cinnati. 


—September 14-17, the Danbury, 
Conn., church entertained the New Eng- 
land convention and also celebrated its 
100th anniversary. M. M. Amunson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered the historical 
address on the theme, “The History and 
Position of the Disciples of Christ.” 


—E. H. Clifford, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., church, has accepted a call to the 
Santa Clara Avenue work at Dayton, O. 


—H. V. White, of Berkeley, Cal., vis- 
ited the CEnTurRY office last week on 
his way to Harvard Divinity School, 
where he will enter for graduate study. 
Mr. White is a graduate of both the 
University of California and the Pacific 
School of Religion. At the latter school 
he was awarded the highest honors in 
his class. 


The complete program of the Ken- 
tucky state convention is late coming in, 
but we will take space to note that the 
following are some of the speakers on 
the program in addition to those mem- 
tioned jn last week’s issue: R. N. Simp- 
son, president; G. W. Muckley, A. E. 
Cory, Clyde Darsie, D. M. Walker, H. J. 
Brazelton, A. F. Stahl, W. G. Eldred, 
Horace Kingsbury, J. J. Castleberry, 
J. W. Hagin, W. E. Ellis and R. T. Nooe. 
The convention is being held at Camp- 
bellsville this week. 
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—Fred E. Hagin, missionary under the 
Foreign Society, has returned to this 
country on his furlough and is spending 
some time with his family at Eureka, III. 


—John P. Sala, new state leader of 
New York Disciples, is making Buffalo 
his temporary headquarters as he enters 
upon his new service. 


—H. B. Schultheis of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been selected as the state Bible 
school superintendent in Ohio to succeed 
W. H. McLain. Mr. Schultheis is a grad- 
uate of Bethany, having been reared in 
the inspiring atmosphere of the Christian 
Temple at Baltimore, where Peter Ainslie 
ministers. Mr. Schultheis is a young man 
of fine promise. His experience and 
training and his native ability as a public 
speaker, together with the spirit of serv- 
ice with which he comes to this work 
promise to Ohio schools the same excel- 
lent guidance and help in the new state 
superintendent that they have had under 
former ministry in this department. Mr. 
McLain, former superintendent, is al- 
ready in a very fruitful service as pastor 
at Niles, Ohio. 


—The National Benevolent Association 
has just completed arrangements by 
which Mrs. F. M. Rogers will become its 
California representative. Mrs. Rogers 
will work in conjunction with her hus- 
band as secretary of the State Board and 
will make the State Board office her head- 
quarters. She has been Secretary of the 
Massie Home ever since its organization. 


—T. A. Bellingham of the Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., work, occupied his pulpit the 
first Sunday of this month for the first 
time since his very serious encounter 
with an automobile eight weeks ago. 
Mr. Bellingham is about recovered from 
injuries received at that time. 
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—Charles S. Medbury of Des Moines 
was the chief speaker at a farewell meet- 
ing given to the soldier boys of the city 
and community. 


—H. M. Stansifer of the Flemingsburg, 
Ky., church writes that the congregation 
there has been recently led in a meeting 
by A. W. Fortune of Lexington, th 
with J. E. Sturgis as song leader. N 
Stansifer writes: “The meeting resulted 


in a goodly number of additions to the 
church and also made a distinct contri- 
bution to the community. Dr. Fortune's 
sermons were clear and convincing. We 
have confidence in the College of the Bi- 
ble under such men.” The church at 
Flemingsburg voted a substantial in- 
crease in its minister’s salary during the 
recent meeting and already next year's 
budget has been subscribed. 


The Illinois Convention at Taylorville 
By O. F. Jordan 


Ihe state 
Sept. 10-13, 
years. The 


convention at Taylorville, 
was one of the best held in 
delegates were in the ses- 
sions instead of visiting on the streets 
and in the hotel lobbies. No unkind word 
was spoken to mar the spiritual tone of 
the occasion. A deeply reverent spirit 
prevailed. The addresses sounded no 
notes of reaction or suspicion. The plans 
of the convention all accepted the prin- 
ciple of progress and looked to the bet- 
ter day that is to be ushered in in Illinois 
discipledom 

The opening sessions 
of the C. W. B. M. and the attendance 
at these meetings was quite up to any 
held during the week. The missionaries, 
W. E. Gordon, Dr. and Mrs. Paul Wake- 
eld and Mr. Hedges, graced the sessions 
ety Mr. Gordon spoke on 
Monday evening and his powerful appeal 
or India was one of the events of the 
onvention 

At the business meeting of the C. W 

the old officers were all re-elected 

e Year aim both of the state and 

national societies was given considerable 

international aim is “6,000 

200,000 members, $800,000 an- 

nual income and 100,000 circulation for 
the Missionary Tidings.” 

The women of Illinois have accepted as 
their share of this burden 500 societies 
15,000 members and 7,500 “Missionary 
Tidings.” The secretary, Miss Jennie 
Call, reports that during the past year 
there has been a gain in every depart- 
ment of the work. The contribution to 
the international treasury from _ all 
mut $40,000 
* * * 


The sessions of the Hlinois Christian 
Missionary Society were opened by the 
uddress of the president, Homer E. Sala 
of Peoria. Mr. Sala stated that he chose 
to interpret the spiritual issues of the 
hour rather than to confine himself to 
matters of church method. He plead for 
a greater spirit of consecration in the 
church to meet the great needs that have 
risen out of the world war 

He was followed by H. H. Peters, the 
state secretary, who spoke at length con- 
cerning the new plan of state co-opera- 
tion. The old district lines are abolished 
and the state is to be redistricted into 
six districts of which Cook county is one 
In each district a district evangelist is to 
be appointed who will co-operate with 
the district convention in the care of all 
the churches, his function not being that 
of holding revival meetings so much as 
developing the churches in all the meth- 
ods that mean power. When the vote 
taken, no opposition appeared, 
though a few around the lobbies had 
spoken of the plan adversely. The state 
board will announce the new secretaries 

The convention raised $1,000 with 
which to close up the matter of the book 
written by N. S. Haynes, “The History 
of Illinois Disciples,” as 2,100 of the 
original 8,000 volumes remained unsold 
Each donor to the fund will receive a 
of the History of Illinois Disciples 


were in charge 


the s 


emphasis The 


societies, 


sources was ab 


was 


opy 


for each dollar given. Mr. Haynes re- 
ceived the money with a kindly letter in 
appreciation of his services. The con- 
vention raised the salary of the secre- 
tary, H. H. Peters, two hundred dollars 
and appointed a committee to raise a 
thousand dollars for J. Fred Jones, the 
former state secretary, as a love offering. 
He is to be guest of honor at the next 
convention. 

The income of the society for the past 
year has been $14,437.48 of which $5,- 
150.99 was given by the churches. This 
is much better than in recent years 

&. O20 


[he convention has taken serious ac- 
count of the church publicity movement 
and will send to every church this coming 
year a tract on the subject. A publicity 
committee and a publicity manager for 
the next convention will be named. The 
General Convention was memorialized to 
consider the need of opening a publicity 
bureau which would care for Disciple 
publicity all the year round. 

The convention adopted a strong war 
resolution. Dr. Chas. M. Sharpe thought 
the resolution brought in by the commit- 
tee headed by President Pritchard rather 
mild and offered the following amend- 
ment which was passed with enthusiasm: 
‘Whereas, since the formulation of the 
statement of the Federal Council, the na- 
ture of the world conflict and our rela- 
tion to it have become more clearly de- 
fined; therefore, be it further resolved, 
that we unqualifiedly and whole-heartedly 
endorse President Woodrow Wilson’s ut- 
terances, particularly that contained in 
his reply to the Pope’s peace proposals, 
as thoroughly representing the judgment 
and conscience of the American church, 
as well as the nation, and that the minis- 
ters and the laymen of the church pledge 
to our great souled president our un- 
flinching support in the task of making 
the world safe for a civilization which can 
be democratic only as it is Christian.” 

Sp ace fails us to speak of the great ad- 
dresses which were presented, though it 
would be ungracious not to mention the 
great service rendered by Professor 
Sower of Transylvania University and 
John E. Pounds of Hiram, Ohio. The 
latter gave an address on the making of 
wills which was unrivaled in its combina- 
tion of religious spirit and human inter- 
est 

Fine young men are taking churches in 
Illinois and few graybeards are to be 
seen. The latter is a matter of regret, for 
it is to be confessed sadly that some of 
these have failed to keep up with the pro- 
cession and have fallen by the wayside 
Some were there, however, still young in 
heart and devoted to the kingdom. 

The convention next year will go to 
Eureka and the following year to Chi- 
cago. The time will be set by the state 
board 

The Taylorville church and its pastor, 
Walter S. Rounds, made every effort to 
treat their guests with kindness and con- 
sideration and their hospitality contribut- 
ed much to the joys of convention week 
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—D. L. Milligan has gone from the 
pastorate at East Columbus, Ind., to Bis- 
marck Avenue Church, Indianapolis. 


—Edgar C. Lucas, recently resigned at 
Havana, IIL, for chaplaincy service, is 
now at the training camp at Rockford, 
Ill. 


—F. H. Groom of the Mankato, Minn., 
church recently preached a sermon on 
“The Laboring Man and the Church,” 
and the sermon was reproduced in full in 
the local paper. Mr. Groom closed with 
these words: “Our conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the Church of Christ craves and 





ad 


MILLIONS 


STARVING 
INBIBLEs7INDS 


Immediate help is neces- 
sary to save the remnants 
of peoples once happy and 
prosperous in Armenia, 
Syria, Caucasus, Persia, 
Egypt, Palestine. 


Christian America is 
called upontoprovidebare 
necessities for 2,144,000 
homeless dependent people 
in these lands. Thousands 
of them are orphans, 


War with Turkey cannot 
prevent distribution of re- 
lief since many of these 
people are refugees in Rus- 
sian and British spheres 
of influence, 


The story of their depor- 
tations and erings is 
harrowing in its details. 
Regular continuous con- 
tributions are needed. All 
money handled without 
expense. Send offerings to 
Herbert L. Willett, Jr., 
1119 Association Bldg., 
Chicago, or to the Chris- 
tian Century, and receive 
receipt and credit through 
our columns. 
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must have the full sympathy and fellow- 
ship of all laboring men everywhere. We 
are all striving for the same end, and we 
believe that the coming years will make 
us in every sense one—in the new world 
democracy—where there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male, but we are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


—LeRoy M. Anderson, pastor at New- 
port, Ky., recently closed a short meet- 
ing at Robinson, Ky., where Anderson 
Owens, a Transylvania senior, ministers. 
Among the fine results of the effort was 
the reviving of the religious life of the 
community, the reorganization of the 
work of the Bible school, which is now 
graded, and the addition of five members 
to the congregation. Mr. Anderson re- 
ports that over twelve of his congrega- 
tion at Newport have enlisted for war 
service, among them the Bible school su- 
perintendent, as civil engineer. It is 
cheering to learn that Transylvania opens 





Convention Chorus of 
1,000 Voices 


An interdenominational chorus of 
ibout 1,000 voices, with an orchestra of 
fty pieces, will sing at the Kansas City 
Convention, October 24 to 31. This is 
the announcement of the Kansas City 
Christian Endeavor Union. Professor 
lohn R. Jones, musical director of the 
First Christian Church, who has wide 
experience in training large choruses 
both in this country and abroad, will 
train these voices. The chorus will sing 
selections from the great oratorios. 


A Missionary 
Pageant 


It is also announced that there will 
given during the convention a great 
missionary pageant, employing hundreds 
of people in the cast, on the convention 
platform. Miss Lucy King DeMoss, 
well and favorably known as the leader 
f young people’s work for the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society in the Cin- 
iati office, is in general charge of the 


pageant. 


Noon Theater 
Meetings 


rhe Men’s Department of the Bible 
School movement is arranging for noon 
etings at a downtown theater with 
spe caleans prominently identified with our 
ovement. It is announced that Burris 
Jenkins will tell of his experiences at 
front at these meetings, provided 
is back from France by the time of 
convention. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


 Saiiiedites Features 


its session with a flattering outlook. Mr. 
Anderson writes that all space has been 
taken in the dormitories, several classes 
being already the largest in the history 
of the school. The brotherhood seems to 
have recently become aware of the merits 
of Transylvania! 


—Secretary H. H. Peters of Illinois 
discipledom reports that he rededicated 
the building of the church at Tallula, IIl., 
on September 9, raising over the $2,500 
needed to complete payment of obliga- 
tions incurred in the remodeling of the 
structure. The pastor, R. E. Stevenson, 
is appreciated in this community, and the 
congregation is planning to keep him for 
a long time. T. T. Holton, who was pas- 
tor of the church forty-six years ago, of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer at the recent 
service. 


—William D. Ryan began his eighth 
year of service with Central Church, 


Convention 
Exhibits 


The Missionary Societies will have in- 
teresting and instructive exhibits in the 
Convention Hall, on the same level as 
the main floor of the hall. There is 
ample room for this purpose. The Pub- 
lishing Houses will have their displays 
on the same floor. The Men and Mil- 
lions Movement is expected to make 
use of the large entry to the hall for a 
combined missionary exhibit. These 
displays will be a very important part 
of the convention, and worthy of the 
attention of those in attendance. 


Reception and 
Entertainment 


The reception and registration ar- 
rangements will be carried out both at 
the Union Station and at Convention 
Hall. Many of the hotels are within 
walking distance of Convention Hall 
Kansas City is blessed with a multitude 
of small hotels, where comfortable ac- 
commodations may be had at very rea- 
sonable charges. Hundreds of homes 
will be thrown open to our people, and 
all who come may be sure of a place to 
sleep, regardless of the number who 
may attend the convention. The con- 
vention prognosticators say we will have 
10,000 people from a distance at the 
convention. If this proves to be the 
case, the Kansas City convention will 
go down in history as one of the larg- 
est we have ever held. 

E. E. Extiort, 
In Charge of the Press. 
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Education 
Contributions 


* should reach the office of the 
Board of Education 


on or before 


September 30th, 1917 


in order that churches 
may receive 


Credit inthe Year Book 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


of the 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


THOMAS C. HOWE, Acting Treasurer 
30 Audubon Place 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











We Read and (4 eee aay ernie 


printed ¢ current country 
and city press of pram do pertaining to the sub- 
ject of particular interest to you. 


contain many items daily 
Newspapers which would inform you 
exclusively of where you can secure new busi- 
ness, an order or a contract; where a new store 
has been started, a new firm ncorporated or 8 
contract is to be let. A daily press clipping 
service means more business 


For You Send Stur p for Booklet 
The Consolidated Press Clipping Company 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 














Factory Rebuilt Like New $65.00 


The word “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 


When we rebuild a Fox Typewriter, we take it all to picces, re-nickel the 
nickel parts, re-ename!l the frame and replace all worn with new ones. 
The same men whe originally built the Typewriter de this rebuilding and do the work just as good, 


% NEW PARTS AND THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


We offer a rebuilt Fox Typewriter Model No. 24 — justlike sew—for $65.00. These have 
standard out & eating is paper 1014 inches wide, any kind of keyboard. any kind of type. 
rubber covers, tabula spacers, two-color ribbons, complete with instruction books 
and cleaning outfits. — rd guaranteed for three years the same as new ones, and to have not 
less than fifty per cent of new parts. 

Send any amount you can spare, from $5.00 up, as a first payment, and pay the balance 
$5.00 ‘monthly. 5 per cent discount for all cash. Purchaser must pay transportation. If $10.00 


cover, together with a high lass brass padlock for when typewri Please order 
oon irom this offer and incl se any amount you can spare —and SURE and mealion Ce THE CHRISTIAN “CENTURY FOR SEPT. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 1101-1151 Front Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Youngstown, O., on last Sunday. Mr 
Ryan is preaching a series of evening 
sermons on great modern books. On 


September 30 he will discuss Edgar De- 


Witt Jones’ remarkable book,  Fair- 
hope, which has been called by some 
reviewers, “An American ‘Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush.” “God the Invisi- 


ble King” will be the subject of Mr 
Ryan's discussion at one of these special 


services 


. * * 
NEW YORK CITY NOTES 
All the churches of Greater New York 
have resumed their activities after the 


summer vacation. Pastors are back in 
their pulpits and are rapidly getting the 
machinery of church departments at 
work 

[he Disciples Missionary Union begins 
with the installation of a new 
Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn 
Sansbury of Logan, Iowa, will 
this church The Ridgewood 
is situated in the 
For sev- 
against 


1s ycar 
pastor at 
Marvin O 
minister to 
Heights Mission church 
midst of a German population 
eral years it has been working 
ereat odds, but recently under the 
excellent work of Mr. Kirby Page (now 
eas in Y. M. C. A. service) is com- 
into its own Mr. Sansbury 1s a 
] iccessor ot Mr 
by him for this special field 
Park Christian Church, 
unother one of our Mission churches, sit- 
oklyn, 1s suftern rom re- 
f most valuable members and 
h leaders. C. M. Smail as pastor 1s 
and 
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most 
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Page, and was 
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elected 


planning 
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church, with John John- 


r, assisted by Constantine 


ilready entering into its 


eetings were 


Cherry 


ll activities 
held through the 
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the latter place publi gat 
00 to 1,000 heard 
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herings 
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rth with its pr 
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Metropolitan 


alone. but is 


hes through the American Christian 
v ety 
M. M. Amunson, Sec., 
Disciples Miss. Union 
388 St. lohn’s 
Brooklyn, 


* * * 


EXTENSION BOOKS 
SEPT. 29 AT NOON 


important for the churches 
their ind treasurers to note that 
the Church Extension books close at 

1 on September 29, since September 
0 is on Sunday Offerings to be in- 
cluded in the Annual Report ought to 
be sent after the fourth Sunday of Sep- 


CHURCH 
CLOSE 


It is very 


pastors 


tember, as early in the week as possible 
Letters should be timed so as to be sure 
to reach Kansas City, Mo., by Saturday, 
the 29th 

It is hoped that the churches will take 


' ecial interest in the Church Exten- 
sion offering this year, because we hope 
to roll up $50,000 for i Community 








Church Building for work among immi- 
grants. Remember that the slogan this 
year is, “Exceed Your Apportionment.” 

In the August and September Board 
meetings the following churches were 
promised help in building: Fargo, N. D., 


$4,000; Page, Neb., $500; Fort Benton, 
Mont., $4,000; Soldier Grove, Wis., 


$1,500; Chaffee, Mo., $750; St. Louis, Mo., 
Hammett Place, $10,000 (the Hammett 
Place church is the church attended by 
the children of the home of the National 
Benevolent Association); Binghamton, 


Tenn., $1,000; Pueblo, Colo., Broadway 
church, $3,000; Cambridge, Ohio, First 
church, $7,500; Guthrie Center, Ia., 


$6,000; Bald Knob, Ark., $800; Miami, 
Fla., $7,000; McAllen, Tex., $500; Ft. 
Cobb, Okla., $1,250; Fountaintown, Ind., 
$1,500; Plainville, Kans., $4,250; Beck- 
ley, W. Va., $6,000; Milton, Ore., $7,500; 
Dallas, Tex., South Dallas church, $10,- 
000; Norwood, Manitoba, $4,000; Elk- 
hart, Kans., $400; Kansas City, Kans., 
Third (Colored) church, $750. 

These loans were granted in faith, be- 
lieving that the churches would make a 
great offering during September. 

Send all remittances to 

G. W. Muck ey, Cor. Sec., 
603 New England Building. 
Kansas City, Mo 
: 


FROM THE HEART OF ALASKA 


‘| am sorry to report very slow prog- 
ress on my trip. _The lower river boat 
went on a bar and) then had to be re- 
paired so I was held in anchorage twelve 
I got the Disciples there, twenty- 
seven in all, located and organized. 
Then I came this far and the little up- 
river boat has been carrying powder 
and would accept no passengers. I have 


day Ss 


simply been stood off from one day to 
the next for ten days. I could have 
walked to Indian in three days, but 


daily expected transportation. The pow- 


der is about all gone so surely I'll get 
off tomorrow. I have heard many con- 
flicting reports about the trails further 
in, but think I can get through. There 


are a large number of prospectors in 
Broad Pass 
“I held a good service here Sunday 


night in a pool room, with an attend- 
thirty-five, which is half the 
population rhe weather is very rainy 
and the mosquitos beyond description in 
numbers and ferocity. I hope to reach 
Fairbanks before September 1. I will 
report fully on trip at its conclusion 

“Harry C. Munro 
Alaska.” 


>* * 


ance ot 


Talkeetna 


Ve eagerly await the further reports 
from Mr. Munro on his trip through the 
heart of Alaska—the first such trip ever 
made by a missionary of the cross. 

We also eagerly await the offerings 
from the Bible schools to the American 
Christian Missionary Society, which 


supports Harry Munro in Alaska and 
all our other missionaries in the home 
land 


Rost. M. Hopxrns, 
sible School Secretary, American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society 
zz 


THE FINAL YEAR OF THE MEN 
AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


According to the decision reached last 
January the field work of the Men and 
Millions Movement is to be completed 
by the first of June, 1918 

In preparation for the fall campaign, 
which is now opened in Nebraska, rep- 
resentatives of the organizations par- 
ticipating in the movement met in St 
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Louis Friday, September 7. It was the 
most representative meeting that has 
yet been held. Twenty-seven of the 
thirty-four organizations and _institu- 
tutions which are engaged in the move- 
ment had one or more of their officers 
to speak for them in the meeting. Most 
of the national societies were repre- 
sented by from two to five persons each. 
Only the smallest and most distant col- 
leges failed to answer to the roll call; 
but even so, the representation reached 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Every person present felt the impor- 
tance of putting every possible ounce of 
energy and every unit of complete co- 
operation into the final year’s campaign. 
As heretofore, every action of the exec- 
utive committee was unanimous. 

Two campaigns are being undertaken 
before the National Convention. For 
three weeks the team will be in Ne- 
braska and then for two weeks in Michi- 
gan. Final arrangements were made 
for the movement's part in the Kansas 
City Convention. The program will be 
a worthy culmination of the wonderful 
series that began in Toronto. 

MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT, 
222 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. ¢ @ 


TO DISCUSS BILLY SUNDAY 
CHICAGO CAMPAIGN 


The regular Union Ministers’ Meeting 
of Chicago, tp be held under the auspices 
of the Chicago Church Federation 
Council, will meet Monday, September 
24th, in the First M. E. Church at 10:30. 
The meeting will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the coming Billy Sunday 
Campaign. Dr. James L. Walker and 
Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston will deliver 
the principal addresses. Everybody is 
welcome. 

W. B. Mrcrarp, 
Executive Secretary. 
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The “On Time Trains 


of the 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


will take you to the 


KANSAS CITY 
CONVENTION 


October 24-31, in comfort. 
Splendid service from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Denver and inter- 
mediate points. Ask your 
local agent for fares and 
schedules, or write 


P. $. EUSTIS 
Passenger raffic Manager, Chicago 


































Members” 


By ORVIS F. JORDAN and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


IS THE TEXT BOOK 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


IF you have a Sunday-School class of young people or adults whom you wish to inform 
concerning the fundamental principles of our own movement. 

IF you are desirous of making your mid-week prayer meetings worth while. Don’t let 
your prayer meetings languish. Give your people something to really study. Try this 
helpful little book. 

IF your Christian Endeavor Society needs something definite to work at this year. Why 
not teach these impressionable young people the things they should know concerning 
the church? 

IF you are planning to organize a Pastor’s class for special study. 

IF you are organizing a teacher-training class. 


Why not make a feature of your evening preaching service this year a brief study from 
this important little book? 

Send for a sample copy of ‘‘The Training of Church Members,” and see how perfectly it 
fits into your needs. 


Price, 15c per single copy; 12)4c in quantities 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 EAST 40th STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TWO GREAT BIBLE COURSES 


FOR ADULT AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSES 








Hundreds of teachers of adult and young people’s classes are looking for the right course 0° 
study. Why not consider one of the splendid courses on the Bible which have been espe- 
cially prepared for class study? One of these deals in Old Testament life, the other with 
the New Testament. 


“'The Moral Leaders of Israel” 


By DR. HERBERT L. WILLETT 


is a course treating in a most attractive way the mountain peak personalities of the Old Testa- 
ment. Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah and the other great spokesmen for God are here 
made to live again in twentieth century life. A thoughtful class will have its interest renewed 


by this fine course. 
“The Life of Jesus” 


By DR. LOA E. SCOTT 


is a question and answer study of the life of Jesus and is especially adapted to High School 
and adult age. Hundreds of classes have been built up on the basis of this attractive course. 











DON’T WASTE THIS YEAR! MAKE IT COUNT FOR GENUINE STUDY! Send $1.00 for a copy of 
Dr. Willett’s book, 50c for Dr. Scott’s, or $1.35 for the two. Then decide which you will choose for your class. 





ADDRESS 


| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET CHICAGO 
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HE DISCIPLES HYMNAL !S THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


[tSings the Message Your'reach! 


f VERY modern- minded pastor has had this experience: After 
preparing a sermon on some great, human, social problem or 
duty, he has searched his hymnal through to find a hymn that would 
gather up and express in song the theme of his sermon. And he 
found none which in modern terms struck the social note. Asa 
result he felt, after his sermon was preached, that half its power 


had been lost. 


One of the unique features—among many others equally distinctive—ot the new hymnal 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH > 


The Disciples Hymnal 








is its section on ‘“‘The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled ‘Social Aspiration 
and Progress,”” ‘‘Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,” “The 
Nation,”’ “‘Peace Among the Nations,” etc., etc. In this section are 101 great hymns 
which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of 
these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. Here are some of the 
authors’ names: 


John Addington Symonds 
Emily Greene Balch 
John G. Whittier 
William DeWitt Hyde 
Charles Kingsley 

Nolan R. Best 

Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon C. Swinburne 
Felix Adler 

Ebenezer Elliott 


W. Russell Bowie 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
Frank Mason North 
Charles Mackay 

John Hay 

William Pearson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling 

John Haynes Holmes 








Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social gospel 
will never seem to your people to be a truly religious gospel until they learn to sing it. 
The Disciples Hymnal is the only church hymnal in which the social note of today’s 
evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The use of this hymnal will thrill and 
inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


Price $1.15 in cloth, $1.40 in half leather 


Special introductory terms to churches. Returnable copy sent to pastors or committees. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th Street - Chicago, Illinois 
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